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The Principles and Teachings of the Dialectical 
Theology. 


Those who need to inform themselves on the teachings of the 
dialectical theology and on the claim that the application of its prin- 
ciples will effect the needed reformation of Christian theology and the 
Christian Church, will find in E. Brunner’s The Mediator!) the fullest 
presentation of these teachings and principles that has so far ap- 
peared. While Karl Barth and E. Brunner, the two outstanding 
leaders of this school of theology, frequently clash, they are agreed 
on certain fundamentals. Let Brunner’s book therefore, pending the 
completion of Barth’s Dogmatics, serve as a fairly authoritative pres- 
entation of what the dialectical theology stands for.2) If in the fol- 


1) The Mediator. A Study of the Central Doctrine of the Christian 
Faith. By Emil Brunner, Professor of Theology in Zurich. Translated 
by Olive Wyon. — “Jesus Christ, in His infinite love, has become what we 
are, in order that He may make us entirely what He is.” (Irenaeus.) 
“Nostra assumsit, ut conferret nobis sua.” (Luther.) — New York, The 
Macmillan Company. 1934. 621 pages, 814X5%. Price, $6.50. The 
German edition was published in 1927.— Christendom, a new quarterly 
review, says: “Ten major works by Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, and 
Rudolph Bultmann have been translated into English, and approximately 
fifteen books dealing with their theology have been published in America 
and England.... Barthianism will continue to be both thought-provoking 
and spirit-awakening for its American readers. ... All the more im- 
portant is it that the divergent, if parallel, developments of Barthianism 
continue to be made available for American readers.” (1935, p. 190 ff.) 
“One cannot escape the impression that Barthian theology must have 
exerted an incalculable influence upon the younger generation of Lutheran 
pastors and theologians, practically in all countries.” (Lutheran Witness, 
1935, p. 420, on the Third Lutheran World Convention, Paris.) 

2) “Though the dialectic theology can_no longer be understood as 
a homogeneous unit in all things, it has even now a common denominator 
in its emphasis on the transcendence of God, in its Biblicism and religious 
pessimism, etc. ... Even Emil Brunner, the most systematic thinker 
among the dialectic theologians, has let his former connection with Karl 
Barth lapse. Not only has he become a friend of the First Century Fel- 
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lowing discussion a point or two should happen to be introduced 
which are not generally accepted by the dialecticalists, please label 
that section “dialectical theology according to Brunner.” 

The dialectical theology maintains — and here it is in accord with 
genuine Lutheran and Reformed theology — the doctrine of sin. It 
teaches the enormity of sin and the fearful wrath of God against the 
sinner. Brunner declares war on Modernism for its denial of these 
truths. The greater part of modern theology is dominated by Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl. And “it is generally admitted that Schleier- 
macher’s conception of sin is quite extraordinarily superficial” 
(p. 182). And Ritschl teaches that “sin cannot be anything else 
than ignorance.... The idea of punishment is rejected, because it 
contains a forensic element mingled with the religious element, and 
the idea of the divine wrath is rejected as inconsistent with the love 
of God.... The only thing which Christ has to remove is, not any 
possible real opposition of sinful guilt, but our ignorance of the divine 
love, that is, of the divine will and purpose” (p.187f.). Add to this 
the influence of the idealist conception of Immanence: “The world, 
and man in particular, is in the depth of its being divine. This con- 
viction colors the whole of the modern outlook” (p. 122). And we get 
this: “The thought of the present day is thoroughly Pelagian. ... 
The idea of the divine wrath is tabu” (p.138f.). Over against this 
fundamental error Brunner stresses the Law, which reveals the sin- 
fulness of man and the wrath of the holy God. That needs to be 
stressed to-day. Our Pelagian generation needs to be told: “Guilt 
means hostility on God’s part” (p. 518). “Reconciliation presupposes 
enmity on both sides; that is, that man is the enemy of God and 
that God is the enemy of man” (p.516). “That guilt is a real break, 
and indeed one which man can never mend, is expressed by the state- 
ment that ‘God is angry,’ ‘God will punish’” (p.148). “The Jew 
knows that a general statement ‘God forgives because He is a kindly 
Father’ would be a blasphemy, a mockery of the holiness of God” 
(p. 587). “Only the knowledge that we must be ‘bought with a price’ 
which is so costly breaks down the pride which believes that in 
reality we are not so bad, that at bottom we are all right.” “Luther 


lowship Movement, working side by side with Frank Buchman, but he has 
tried to find a point of contact for the theology of revelation with science 
and practical sociology. In both instances he parts company with Barth.” 
(Adolf Keller, Religion and Revolution, pp.101.104.) Barth may not go 
so far as Brunner, but he, too, permits science to influence his attitude 
towards the Bible. He accepts the findings of the higher critics. He does 
not hesitate to criticize the Bible. “Die Bibel ist fuer die Schule und in 
der Schule eine Verlegenheit, ein Fremdkoerper. ... Abraham, der als 
hoechste Probe seines Glaubens Gott seinen Sohn opfern will, ... Elia, der 
die 450 Baalspfaffen schlachtet am Bach Kison, das sind alles nicht gerade 
sehr loebliche Vorbilder.” (Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie, p. 25.) 
More of this later. 
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recognizes quite clearly that this is the very thing which constitutes 
the distinction between the Christian faith and the religions of the 
world. ‘For I have said often that faith alone is not enough for God, 
but that the cost also must be there. The Turks and the Jews also 
believe in God, but without means and cost? (Erlangen Ed., 12, 339 
[St. Louis Ed., 1, 10851)” (pp. 609. 453). “There is something infinite 
about sin” (p.482). “The fact that the whole of eternity must be 
set in motion for his sake shows him the depth of his need” (p. 312). 
“Knowledge of sin— genuine horror of sin —is the presupposition 
of faith in the Mediator” (p.150). ‘Where the idea of the wrath 
of God is ignored, there also will there be no understanding of the 
central conception of the Gospel, the uniqueness of the revelation 
in the Mediator” (p. 152). 

Brunner stresses, in accord with Lutheran and Reformed theol- 
ogy, the “two natures” doctrine. “Christ, who is He? The doctrine 
of the Church replies: ‘He is true God and true man, and for this 
very reason He is the Mediator” (p.235). “The present exposition 
of this theme is deliberately and uncompromisingly opposed to the 
modern conception of this dogma [of the divine nature of Christ] 
introduced by Ritschl and Harnack” (p. 249). Harnack, “in whose 
teaching the spirit of rationalism is far more evident than it is in 
that of Ritschl himself,” grants us the right to call Jesus “the Son 
of God,” for He calls Himself “the Son of God,” but He did that 
only because He knew that He occupied such a unique position, that 
of priority in history, that of a discoverer, and that of a unique 
example; He is more than a prophet, for He has proved that He 
“exemplifies His message in His own person.” So we may still call 
Him “the Son of God,” for “He has not yielded His place to any 
one else, and still to-day He gives meaning and a worthy end to the 
life of man” (p. 65f.). Over against these blasphemies, clothed in 
various forms by the various schools of Modernism, Brunner unfolds 
the theme “The central truth of the Christian faith is this, that 
the eternal Son of God took upon Himself our humanity, not that 
the man Jesus acquired divinity” (p. 316). “All that I now have 
to do is to show briefly that behind the language used by modern 
theology, which is modeled as far as possible on the language of the 
Bible, there lies simply this general modern conception of Christ, 
which is a contradiction of the Christian conception” (p. 90). 

This God-man, further, redeemed the sinful world through His 
vicarious atonement. Modern theology, denying the guilt of sin 
and the deity of Jesus, does not believe in the Mediator. It has 
many mediators. Schleiermacher calls those men who have the 
power of imparting the sense of the truth of religion in a special 
way “heroes” or “mediators” (p. 50), “stimulators,” men who awaken 
the religious feeling in the hearts of others” (p.92). But “to be 
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a Christian means precisely to trust in the Mediator” (p. 40), His 
vicarious atonement. “The idea of substitution gathers up all these 
elements into one. If the Cross really means the dealing of God 
with humanity, then we cannot interpret it in any other way than 
in the sense of the doctrine of substitutionary atonement. The 
Passion of this Man possesses divine significance if it is not merely 
human suffering, but a divine act” (p.513). And this satisfaction 
was rendered for all. “If Christ dies vicariously, then He dies for 
all” (p. 506). “God deals with the whole of humanity, because from 
the very outset His will of love is universal” (p. 321). Thus God is 
reconciled in Christ to man. “ ‘Outside Christ’ God is really angry, 
but ‘in Christ? God is ‘pure love’” (p.519). What, then, is justi- 
fication? “Righteousness is something which is given to us as a 
free gift, what I ought to do done by another and reckoned to me 
as though I had done it” (p. 406). “Justification means this miracle, 
that Christ takes our place and we take His” (p.524). “All this, 
however, is only true if we take the word faith in its fullest sense, 
and this means faith in justification through faith alone, and thus 
faith in the Mediator. For this is justification, that we have no 
good thing in ourselves, but that whatever we have must first of all 
have been received; that righteousness is not our own, but the 
righteousness of Christ, which is made our own through the Word of 
Grace” (p. 608). Brunner adopts the “well-known phrases sola gratia, 
sola fide, solt Deo gloria” (p. 295).3) 

There are other truths which our Pelagian generation needs to 
be told. It must learn that faith is in no respect the product of 
man, but solely and entirely the gift of God. Brunner tells the 
Pelagian: “This is what it means to believe, that we have nothing 
more to examine and weigh up, that even our ‘yes’ cannot be re- 
garded as our own choice, but simply and solely as God’s own 
speech” (?) “and God’s gift. Faith, the power to believe and not 
merely the content of faith, is the gift of God; this is the testimony 
of the Bible” (p.283). “Neither speculation, idealism, mysticism, 


3) We thus find that Brunner aims to enunciate the Scriptural doc- 
trine of the vicarious satisfaction and justification by faith. In order, 
however, to evaluate his teaching properly, we need to examine what 
“faith” and, particularly, what “Word of Grace” mean in his system. 
That will be done later. At this time we would only call attention to the 
following statements: “We must admit that in general the theologians of 
the Reformation preferred to regard the Incarnation from the point of 
view of the doctrine of satisfaction” (p.403). The point of this implied 
criticism of the theologians of the Reformation is seen when these state- 
ments are studied: “The existence of the God-man, as such, constitutes 
revelation and salvation. This is why He is called the Mediator, not 
primarily on account of His work, but because of what He is in Himself.” 
“His being is itself redemption” (p.402 ff). “The doctrine of the Church 
has emphasized almost exclusively the ideas of satisfaction and penalty. 
This one-sidedness is to be deplored” (p. 458). 
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nor rational moralism see this gulf. They do not take sin seriously.” 
The Pelagian does not know what original sin means and therefore 
cannot see “that in ‘his own strength man cannot possibly move 
towards God. ... Man cannot lift a finger to help himself... . 
Outside the Christian religion all movement is a self-movement of 
man towards the unmoved Deity” (p. 291 f.).4) The Pelagian is also 
told to ponder this thought: “This impiety (the teaching of the 
Enlightenment: ‘Of course God will forgive! How could He do 
otherwise since He is so kindly!’) is not modified if we say: ‘God 
forgives if we repent’; for this simply amounts to a denial of guilt. 
What has my present repentance to do with my previous guilt? 
And it also amounts to a denial of sin; for the sinner can never 
repent in proportion to his sin. There are no human conditions 
in which we have the right to expect that God will forgive as a 
matter of course” (p. 447). “ ‘God forgives every one who repents’ — 
this view is based on the assumption that such people exist, and 
also, that neither guilt nor the will of God to punish is real” (p. 472). 

There is much in the dialectical theology which —in itself, 
apart from its setting — will be accepted by the Lutheran. There 
is much more which he will have to reject. That is, for one thing, 
the Reformed element. Adolf Keller declares that it is the merit of 
the dialectical theology that it calls the Lutherans back to Luther 
and the Reformed Church back to Calvin (Karl Barth and Christian 
Unity, p.81). As to the latter, Brunner has retained quite a bit 
of Reformed theology. So much so that, when A. Keller uses more 
exact language, he says: “The dialectical theology of Karl Barth, 
Emil Brunner, .. . represents the reawakening of the spirit of the 
Reformation in the Reformed ranks. ... In it present-day Neo- 
Calvinism has reached a culminating point” (Religion and Revolu- 
tion, p.60). Brunner rejects “the fatal doctrine of the communicatio 
idiomatum,”’ 5) because, forsooth, “Biblical criticism—so it seems 


4) In this connection an important truth needs to be told the ad- 
vocates of free will: “This is the point at which the Christian faith and 
idealism part company: the doctrine of the will as not free and yet 
responsible” (p. 129). 

5) Paul Althaus (Lutheran) remarks: “I very much appreciate that 
he [Brunner] nowhere in his book directly gives expression to the Ewvtra 
Calvinisticum (as Barth does in his book Die Lehre vom Worte Gottes, 
p. 268 ff.). However, what else can he really mean when he insists that 
the Reformed Christology is superior to the Lutheran Christology, but 
just this EHatra, the finitum incapax infiniti, the Reformed negation of 
the genus maiestaticum?” (Theologische Aufsaetze, II, p.181.) Althaus 
himself rejects the doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum. “I am on 
this point in accord with Brunner.” (L.c.) Only, though both Christol- 
ogies are fundamentally wrong, “the Lutheran theory is better than the 
Reformed theory,” — because the Lutheran theory “speaks the language 
of faith, the Reformed that of reason”! (L.c.) 
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to me — has made the Reformed view the only possible one” (p. 342 f.). 
Jesus “the man was neither omniscient nor omnipotent” (p. 364). 
The statement: “Even as a human being, Jesus as a man like our- 
selves, is subject to the Law” (p. 363) is a corollary of the Reformed 
view of the Personal Union. Christ’s “descent into hell” must be 
interpreted figuratively (p.573.). Worse than this, Brunner’s theol- 
ogy is thoroughly Calvinistic in stressing the sovereignty of God 
to the detriment of the grace of God in Christ. For instance: 
“Melanchthon’s statement ‘Hoc est Christum cognoscere, beneficia 
eius cognoscere’ contains the germ of the whole anthropocentric point 
of view of later Lutheranism, and this simply means of religious 
egoism. Man occupies the center of the picture with his need for 
salvation, not God and His glory, His revelation. ... This is not 
the view of the Bible. God reveals Himself for His own sake, in 
order to create His kingdom, in order to manifest His glory, in order 
to restore His own order, His dominion. The Bible is the book in 
which the glory of God is the first concern, and the salvation of man 
comes second” (p.407f.). The Bible does not speak thus. It cer- 
tainly insists on the “soli Deo gloria,’ and we Lutherans love this 
phrase. But the Bible shows us the glory of God in the grace of God; 
the Gospel of the Bible is “the Gospel of the grace of God,” Acts 20, 24. 
The theology of the Bible is Christocentric, not theocentric in the 
Calvinistiec sense.5) In this connection the legalism characterizing 
the Reformed theology must be pointed out. On the last page of 
Brunner’s book we find the statement “This is why we said the Word 
of Christ is simply the First Commandment.” He said it on page 593: 
“The message of Jesus Christ, the Mediator, is understood and taken 
seriously only when it is understood as the exposition of the First 
Commandment.” And: “All is not well with the Church when . 
she says that this commandment is only Law and what matters most 
is that the Gospel shall be preached. There is no other Gospel than 
this ‘Law’ itself” (p. 591). So what becomes of the central doctrine 
of Protestantism, of the Reformation, of the Bible? This: “How 
hopelessly men must have misunderstood the meaning of the Refor- 
mation if they have not seen that the doctrine of justification through 
faith alone does not mean merely comfort and reassurance for the 
burdened conscience, but above all” (italics our own) “ the creation 
of a new moral individual” (p.600). Finally, on the all-important 
matter of the means of grace Brunner says nothing. All of this 
will be discussed more fully later on. 


6) “It seems to me that Barthianism is essentially a repristination 
of the soul of Calvinism. His emphasis is on God the wholly Other; 
our emphasis is on God come hither in Jesus Christ. The soul of Cal- 
vinism is God. The soul of Lutheranism is God’s love in Christ.” (Luth. 
Church Quarterly, July, 1935, p. 293.) 
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The dialectical theology operates with a number of specific Re- 
formed ideas. But worse than this, it has taken over quite a bit 
of modernistic theology. We cannot list everything, but instance, 
first, that it has cast overboard the doctrine of the verbal, plenary 
inspiration of Holy Scripture. Brunner faults the Protestant Chris- 
tians for their “orthodox emphasis on the Bible. Orthodoxy had 
placed the Bible itself, as a book, in the place which should have 
been reserved for the fact of revelation.... In traditional Christian 
doctrine these two great forces, the infallibility of the Bible and the 
revelation of God in Christ, had been coupled together too closely. 
Hence the destruction of the dogma of verbal inspiration, with its 
emphasis upon an infallible Book, by the modern process of research 
in natural and historical science inevitably carried away with it the 
whole Christian faith in revelation, the faith in the Mediator” (p. 34). 
He does not deplore the fact that “the orthodox doctrine of verbal 
inspiration has been finally destroyed” (p.105). Freed from “the 
incubus of the old mechanical theory of inspiration” (p.181), we 
can freely accept the results of the modern process of research in 
the sciences. And this denial of the doctrine of the verbal inspira- 
tion does not put one into fundamental opposition to the Reformers, 
for “the doctrine of verbal inspiration was not the basic support of 
the classical Protestant witness” (p.105). They did indeed teach 
this doctrine, but Brunner is willing to condone that. In the days 
of the fathers the doctrine of verbal inspiration was “the only in- 
telligible form in which the Bible” could “be described as the Word 
of God.” It was “an erroneous form.” It was a “form of little 
faith.” We can no longer make use of it. But the fathers must 
not be blamed too severely if they thought that only under that 
form the concept “Word of God” could be retained (p. 326). — Barth 
on the inspiration of the Bible: “Die literarischen Denkmaeler einer 
vorderasiatischen Stammesreligion des Altertums und die einer Kult- 
religion der hellenistischen Epoche, das ist die Bibel. Also ein 
menschliches Dokument wie ein anderes, das auf eine besondere Be- 
achtung und Betrachtung einen apriorischen dogmatischen Anspruch 
nicht machen kann. ... Die biblischen Dokumente haben Raender, 
und an diesen Raendern kommen die Unterschiede gegenueber der 
Haltung anderer Menschen ins Fliessen.... Moegen sie Propheten 
sein, in der fruchtbaren Mitte der biblischen Linie, oder Priester, 
mehr an den Raendern, dort, wo die Bibel aufhoert, Bibel zu sein, 
moegen sie es in Psalmen oder Spruechen sagen oder im behaglichen 
Strom historischer Erzaehlung, das Thema ist in allen Variationen 
gleich erstaunlich.” “Die Bergpredigt, in der Menschen selig geprie- 
sen werden, die es gar nicht gibt.” (Das Wort Gottes und die Theo- 
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logie, p. 76 f.61.) On page 196 he uses the term “die an sich profane 
Bibel” — in itself the Bible is a profane, non-sacred book.’) 

Brunner carefully refrains from designating the Scriptures as 
the inspired Word of God. He has a liking for the term tradition. 
He has the New Testament in mind when he says: “This does not 
mean that the literal words of the Pauline tradition are beyond the 
reach of criticism, for this tradition must be compared with other 
traditions. ... Thus the astonishing thing is not the unreliability 
of the tradition, but, on the contrary, its reliability, so that even in 
its later strata (our present Matthew and Luke) it has preserved, etc.” 
(p. 544 f.); “the primitive Christian tradition” (p.558); “the whole 
of the Christian tradition” (p. 869). Other terms by which he defines 
the New Testament are: “The New Testament testimony of the 
apostolic churches” (p. 536). “We have no other picture of the life 
of Jesus than that which the Church composed, based on the testi- 
mony of those who had actually experienced the Easter fact” (p. 574). 

Since the Bible is not inspired of God, it is not altogether re- 
liable; it contains errors, and the holy writers are not in perfect 
agreement. “In spite of the uncertainty of the tradition, etc.” 
(p. 869). “According to the tradition, which is here not at all im- 
probable, ete.” (p. 373). “Most probably Jesus made such statements 
about Himself” (p. 375). “The Christian religion is not disturbed 
by the fact that ... isolated facts in the statements of Scripture 
must be corrected by science” (p. 167). “For historical reasons there 
is in essentials” (italics ours) “nothing to be said against the synoptic 
narrative” (p.426). “There are undeniable inconsistencies in the 
tradition. .. . Whoever asserts that the New Testament gives us 
a definite consistent account of the resurrection is either ignorant 
or unconscientious. It is impossible to coordinate the different nar- 
ratives into a unity, and these inconsistencies do not lie merely on 
the surface.... Faith gives us no reason to state that the testimony 
to the physical resurrection of the Lord is bound up with credible 
testimony of the empty grave” (p.577). And since Brunner does 
not believe that the holy writers spoke by inspiration, he does not 
feel that he is irreverent in criticizing their style in this manner: 


7) In rejecting verbal inspiration, the dialectical theologians occupy 
common ground with the whole of modern theology. “Die neuzeitlike Auf- 
fassung der Bibel hat den Gedanken der sogenannten Verbalinspiration 
abgestossen. Das gilt nicht nur vom Rationalismus seit bald zweihundert 
Jahren.... Es gilt auch von der gesamten offenbarungsglaeubigen Theo- 
logie des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, die auf den Charakter wissenschaft- 
licher, das heisst, sachgemaesser Forschung das noetige Gewicht legt.” 
(E. Schaeder, Glaubenslehre fuer Gebildete, S.18.) So it need not surprise 
us to find that the Neo-Lutherans of Germany and of America are not 
turning against Brunner on this score. The fact of the matter is indeed 
that because of the spiritual relationship evidenced in this point they are 
making common cause with the dialectical theology on other points, too. 
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“To-day we would express this” (the mythological catastrophic images 
of the New Testament) “in a rather less naive manner, but we would 
not essentially express it any better” (p. 424). 

Men are telling us that the dialectical theology is taking us 
back to the Bible, “bringing back German theology from speculative 
labyrinths to the Bible itself” (Luth. Church Quarterly, July, 1935, 
p.293). Yes, Barth and Brunner are severely castigating various 
aberrations of modern theology, but on the vital point of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible they are in accord with the moderns. The 
Bible which they offer us has been divested of its unique character. 
Nor are they “calling the Lutherans back to Luther and the Reformed 
Church back to Calvin.” The old Calvinists would not have per- 
mitted Brunner to sign their confession, for their confession states: 
“Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the Word of God written, 
are now contained all the books of the Old and New Testaments. ... 
All which are given by inspiration of God” (Westminster Confession, 
chap. 1).8) And the Luther whom Brunner is bringing back is not 
the Luther who declared: “Scripture has been written by the Holy 
Ghost.... Holy Scripture is the Word of God, written and (let me 
express it thus) lettered [gebuchstabet] and cast into letters” (IX, 
1770). “Not only the words, but also the form of speech which the 
Holy Ghost and Scripture employs, is divine” (IV, 1960). “Not one 
tittle, much less one word, was spoken by the Holy Ghost idly.” 
(Cp. Apology, IV, § 107: “Do they think that these words fell in- 
considerately from the Holy Ghost?”) “A carnal mind makes little 
of this psalm or thinks that it is nothing more than the product of 
pious David; that is the view of the blind Jews; but David refuses 
to have these words ascribed to himself. They are sweet, lovely 


8) The review of Brunner’s book in Bibliotheca Sacra, July—Septem- 
ber, 1935, is right in characterizing the dialectical theology as a “Neo- 
Calvinistic movement.” Amplifying’ that phrase, it says: “Prof. H. R. 
Mackintosch, D. D., Ph. D., of New College, Edinburgh, writes the other 
foreword to the work. He, too, differs from the views expressed by the 
author, but says: ‘I should find it hard to name any recent major work 
in its field which is comparable with The Mediator in direct relevance 
and power. The reader comes to feel that the Bible is behind this man’s 
argument.’ . . . When the reader has concluded the careful reading of 
this work and has noticed the outspoken scorn of the author as respects 
the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, the sarcastic 
dismissal of any believing consideration of the Scriptural evidences for 
the fact of the virgin birth of the Lord Jesus as an inherent part of the 
Scriptural doctrine of the incarnation, . . . he feels like saying to the 
writers of the forewords, ‘Almost thou persuadest me’ that this work is 
a Scriptural setting forth of the subject of the Mediator. There are 
admirable presentations of certain aspects of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. But how can any work which fails totally in the above-mentioned 
particulars claim any adequacy in its exposition of our Lord’s person 
and work? And how can such a book produce the impression that the 
Bible is behind this man’s arguments?” (P. 355.) 
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‘psalms of Israel’ (he says); however, I did not write them, but 
‘the Spirit of the Lord spake by me’” (III, 1894 f.). 

Next, Brunner has adopted to a great extent the Biblical crit- 
icism of Modernism. He cannot well do otherwise. The Bible is 
in his view a product of man and must therefore submit to be cen- 
sored by science both as to its composition and statements. Certain 
statements of Scripture need to be corrected by science (p. 167). 
Brunner deplores “the unfortunate spectacle presented by the fact 
that theology, supposedly on account of its faith, closed its mind 
to the new scientific views” (p.104). “This does not mean that 
the literal words of the Pauline tradition are beyond the reach of 
criticism, for this tradition must be compared with the other tradi- 
tions.” (P.544.) Are the Scriptures a unity? What says the critic 
on the basis of science? “Historical criticism has indeed freed us 
forever from the conception of that unity which was the fruit of 
the theory of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures.” (P.172.)9% 
As to the composition of the Bible, Brunner frequently takes issue 
with his colaborer Bultmann, an extremely negative critic (see p. 187), 
but he, too, applies the usual methods of modern criticism. He speaks 
of “the faith of the Church which is expressed in the synoptic gospels, 
or even in its two main sources” (p. 179) and of the tradition which 
“even in its later strata (our present Matthew and Luke) has pre- 
served this existential order of the communication of the mystery” 
(concerning Christ’s mediatorship) “so securely that at this central 
point it resisted for so long the temptation to allow myth or imagina- 
tion to creep into the tradition” (p.545). He tells us that “we do 
not know exactly what were the words He used when He said the 
temple would be destroyed” (p. 368). But he assures the Christian 
that all this need not affect his faith: “Faith may indeed be com- 
bined with criticism of the Biblical tradition about the life of Jesus, 
perhaps even with a very radical form of criticism.” (P.168. Italics 
ours.) Brunner makes restrictions here. “For instance, faith cannot 
be combined with the kind of criticism which denies the existence 
of Jesus altogether or with that which represents Him as a psycho- 
pathic individual or as a proletarian revolutionary.” These extreme 
forms of negative criticism must be ruled out. How far, then, may 
criticism go? “Faith can be combined with all kinds of historical 
criticism which do not alter the historical image of the existence of 
Jesus to such an extent that — so far as faith is concerned — it would 


9) The unity which Brunner establishes when he declares: “For the 
Christian faith the Scriptures are a unity —at bottom the Old and the 
New Testament have only one Word of God to proclaim, and that is the 
message of Christ Himself. ... It is not the letter of Scripture which 
is the same in the Old and the New Testament, but the Word, the Word 
of God,” deals with a chimerical matter. The nebulous character of the 
“Word of God” in the dialectical theology will be shown up later. 
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be impossible to understand the apostolic testimony to Christ.” 
(P. 168.) Whatever else these hazy words mean, they certainly give 
the critics of the Bible considerable liberty. And no one can blame 
the Theological Forum (October, 1931, p. 260) for this criticism: 
“The dialectical theology combines an entire submission to the Bible 
as God’s Word with a free application of the critical methods to the 
Biblical text. Brunner (and Bultmann) practise this method almost 
as liberals.” Brunner will hardly object to this judgment. He has 
gaid about the same thing: “I myself am an adherent of a rather 
radical school of Biblical criticism, which, for example, does not 
accept the Gospel of John as a historical source and which finds 
legends in many parts of the synoptic gospels.... The words of the 
Scriptures are human; that is, God makes use of human and, there- 
fore, frail and fallible words of men who are liable to err. He who 
identifies the letters and words of the Scriptures with the word 
of God has never truly understood the word of God.” (The Theology 
of Crisis, pp. 41.19.) There speaks the Modernist. Brunner would 
cure modern theology of its illness. He calls upon it to purge itself 
of its Pelagianism and Unitarianism. And then, after the patient 
has cast out Modernism, he is given, to complete the cure, a strong 
dose of Modernism.!0) 

Finally, the Modernism complex of Brunner’s theology crops 


out very distinctly in the treatment of the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth. Brunner speaks of it rather contemptuously, of “this biolog- 
ical curiosity” (p. 326). He uses the same weak arguments as the 
Modernists. “Apart from the two passages Matt. 1, 18—25 and Luke 
1,35, in the whole of the New Testament there is no trace of this 
idea or of any interest in it. Both these passages, however, belong 
to that part of the New Testament which even the most conservative 


10) Modernism censors not only statements of the Bible, but even 
of Jesus Himself. Brunner does the same. He is ready to say that 
“Jesus shared the views of His time” (p.364). And where these views 
were erroneous, say, in the field of science, Jesus was not exempt from 
them. If Brunner had grasped the full import of the Personal Union, he 
could never have said that the God-man was subject to the erroneous 
views of His time. But the Reformed theologian, who disrupts the Per- 
sonal Union, can make this statement as easily as that other one, that 
“Jesus, as a man like ourselves, is subject to the Law.” We may remark 
here, by the way, that there is a natural connection between Reformed 
theology and Modernism with its higher criticism. From the very begin- 
ning the Reformed theologians bowed to the rationalizing spirit. And 
higher criticism and Modernism is the ripe fruit of rationalism. — Again: 
“In the literal sense the critics are indeed right: Jesus and the apostles 
did identify this ‘soon’” (referring to the coming of Christ to Judgment) 
“with a point in the time series; and this definition of a special time 
has proved to be incorrect.” (P.421.) The plain import of this is that 
Jesus was mistaken in this instance. As a man, Brunner would say, 
He easily could be. On the other hand, Brunner insists that Jesus was 
not really “deceived.” We shall later on submit the entire paragraph. 
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scientific theologian who bases his arguments on the authority of 
Scripture would to-day hardly dare to use as a Scriptural proof, 
apart from the fact that there are many indications that, even in 
this respect, even these early passages of Matthew and of Luke read 
very differently.” (P. 323.) That is a very convenient way to dispose 
of clear statements of Scripture. Higher criticism can be depended 
on to help Modernism out of trouble. The Modernist further attempts 
to prove his case from the fact that Paul does not say “born of 
a virgin,” but “born of a woman.” “If the idea of a Virgin Birth 
had really meant anything to the Apostle Paul, he would hardly 
have laid so much stress on the fact that Christ was ‘born of a 
woman,’ as an element which He shared with all other human beings, 
and on His origin from the ‘seed of David.’?” (P.361.) What law 
of sound thinking makes it necessary that wherever Scripture speaks 
of the birth of Jesus, it must specify the Virgin Birth? Further, 
Brunner is guilty of modernistic dishonesty and insincerity when 
he writes: “We, for our part, pass by this doctrine without attack- 
ing it” (p.326). This after casting doubt and ridicule on it for 
several pages and declaring: “In earlier days this discussion used to 
be cut short by saying briefly: ‘It is written’; that is, with the aid 
of the doctrine of verbal inspiration. To-day we can no longer do 
this, even if we would” (p. 323). Finally, Brunner employs much 
of the very patter of Modernism. “The history of this doctrine 
will probably resemble the course followed by the doctrine of the 
authority of Scripture. So long as the doctrine of verbal inspiration 
is the only intelligible form in which the Bible can be described as 
the Word of God, —#in distinction from all other literature, — then 
it is better to hold firmly to it than that on account of this erroneous 
form the whole precious content of the doctrine, the Scriptural prin- 
ciple of the Christian Church, should be thrown away. The time 
may, however, now have arrived when these two vessels are no longer 
necessary, and not only so, but the time may have now come when, 
instead of being a protection for the content, they have actually 
become a danger. Both forms are attempts to make the miracle at 
least to some extent rational. Therefore they are forms of little 
faith, not of great faith, and there is no reason at all to consider 
oneself a ‘believer’ in a special sense because one holds these views.” 
(P. 326 f.) These doctrines, as expressed by the Biblical writers, 
are only makeshift forms. They served a good purpose in their day. 
But we moderns can no longer use them. We can express the under- 
lying truth in a better way. That is Fosdick at his best. “The new 
knowledge has not despoiled the Bible, but has set its spirit free 
for its largest usefulness; its basic experiences are separable from 
its temporary forms of thought. ... The resurrection of the flesh 
was a mental setting in which alone they [many of our forefathers] 
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supposed that faith in life everlasting could be found.... What is 
permanent in Christianity is not mental frame-works, but abiding 
experiences that phrase and rephrase themselves in successive gen- 
erations’ ways of thinking.” Etc., ete. (The Modern Use of the 
Bible, pp. 6. 98. 103.) The more we read in Brunner, the less we 
can understand how Lutherans can characterize him as “a staunch 
proponent of the theology of the Reformation” (Dr. T. A. Kantonen, 
in Luth. Church Quarterly, July, 1935, p.211). And we shall alto- 
gether fail to understand it when we examine the theological prin- 
ciples underlying the dialectical theology. Tu. ENGELDER. 
(To be continued.) 
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Die Lehre vom Beruf unter gegenwartigen Verhaltniffen. 


Die Lehre bom Beruf, tie fie in der lutherifden RKirde verkiindigt 
wird, ijt flar in der Heiligen Schrift geoffenbart. Wn Ddiefer Lehre 
miiffen mir Darum wie an allen in der Heiligen Schrift geoffenbarten 
Lehren unentwegt fefthalten. Gie ijt fiir das Firchlide Leben bon der 
gropten Wichtigkeit. Wichtig ijt e3 auf der einen Geite, dak wir Diener 
de3 Worts uns deffen allegcit bewufkt bleiben, in mefjen Dienft wir 
ftehen, DaB wir unfer Amt bon Gott empfangen haben. Go nur werden 
wit auch unter fdivierigen Verhaltnifjen die rechte Freudigfeit behalten, 
unfer Amt auszuridten, und werden auch, indem wir uns der Hohen 
Verantwortung betoupt find, die tir in unferm Wmt haben, e3 mit aller 
Treue vertwalten. Uber auch fiir die hriftlicken Gemeinden ift e3 wichtig, 
immer recht gu bedenfen, ter ihnen die Diener am Wort gefebt hat und 
twozu fie gefebt find, Daf fie Chrijti Diener und Haushalter iiber Gottes 
Geheimnifje find. Mur fo werden fie die rechte Stellung ihnen gegeniiber 
einnehmen und den vollen Gegen von ihrer WAmtsvertvaltung haben. 
Wegen diefer hHohen Wichtigkcit, die der rechten Lehre bom Beruf guz 
fommt, miijfen tir dDarum auch als Kirche bejtandig dariiber wachen, 
Dap diefe Lehre in der Praxis nicht verlebt werde. Dap foldie Verz- 
febungen in unferer Mitte borgefommen find und noch borfommen, twird 
niemand Teugnen. lUnfer firchliches Leben bietet genug Beifpiele 
Ddafiir Dar. Und eS geigt fic auch immer tmieder, twelden Schaden folche 
Verlebungen bringen. Wie gang anders iwiirde e3 oft bei fo manden 
Paftoren und Lehrern ftehen, und wie gang anders twiirde e3 in manden 
Gemeinden ausfehen, wenn man die Lehre bom Beruf immer recht 
beachtete, die rechten Schlupfolgerungen daraus goge und fleifig Danad 
handelte! Sa, wir Diener de3 Worts und die Gemeinden, an denen iwir 
wirfen, haben alle notig, immer tieder an die Lehre bom Beruf erinnert 
und bor Verftoken gegen diefe Lehre getwarnt zu werden, fo gewiR wir 
alle noch da bife Fleifeh an uns tragen, das auch Hier ftets feine 
eigenen, berfehrten Wege gehen will. 
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Sm folgenden foll gunacdhjt gegeigt werden, was wir Diener am 
Wort gu beobachten haben, damit von unferer Geite die Lehre vom 
Beruf nicht vberlebt werde, und dann tweiter, tas unfjere Gemeinden zu 
beobachten haben, damit fie die Lehre bom Beruf nicht verlegen. 


1. 


»Dafiir halte uns jedermann”, fchreibt der Apoftel von allen chrift- 
licen Predigern in feinem erjten Brief an die Rorinther, ,namlich fiir 
Chriftt Diener und Haushalter itber Gottes Geheimniffe.“” Und giwar 
find wir fo Chrijtt Diener getworden, dak er uns felber in unfer Amt 
gefebt hat. Gr, der gur Rechten Gottes erhoht und gum Haupt der 
Gemeinde gefebt ijt, gibt ihr die Diener des Worts. Das geht aus 
folchen Stellen der Schrift herbor wie diefen: ,Der Hinuntergefahren 
ijt, Das ijt derfelbige, der aufgefabren ijt iiber alle Himmel, auf dak er 
alles erfiillete. Und er hat etlide gu Apofteln gefebt, etliche aber gu 
Propheten, etliche gu Cbangelijten, etlide gu Hirten und Lehrern”, 
Eph. 4,10f.; ferner: ,,Gott hat gefebt in der Gemeinde aufs erjte die 
Apoftcl, auf andere die Propheten, aufs dritte die Lehrer, dana die 
Wundertater” ufiw., 1 Kor. 12,28. Bwar fendet Gott die Diener de3 
Worts jebt nicht mehr unmittelbar aus, wie Chriftus einft die Apoftel 
ausgefandt hat; fie werden bielmehr bon der chrijtlicen Gemeinde er- 
wahlt und befommen fo mittelbar, durch die Gemeinde, ihr Wmt von 
Gott gugetwiefen. Die Schrift lehrt, daR nicht nur die unmittelbar be- 
rufenen, fondern auch die mittelbar berufenen Diener de3 Worts von 
Gott berufen find. Wpoft. 20,28. Wir Diener des Worts empfangen 
unfer Umt von Gott; das ijt die twichtige Wahrheit, die wir ftets vor 
Wugen behalten miijfen. Val. Wpoft. 6; 13, 1 ff. 

Daraus folgt dann aber auch, Dak wir in Berufsfaden 
Gott walten Taffen und nit durd fleifaglidhe und 
findlidhe Cingriffe die Berufung gu beeinfluffen 
fuden follen. Dad gilt eS gu behergigen {chon bet dem Cintritt ins 
Wmt, wenn jemand als ein Kandidat eine Pfarrftelle oder eine Lehrer- 
ftelle iibernimmt. Denn Prediger- und Lehrerberufe ftehen ja infofern 
auf gleicer Stufe, als da Amt eines chrijftliden Gemeindefdhullehrers 
ein Hilfsamt de3 Heiligen Predigtamtes ift. Wir haben in unjerer 
Synode die Cinridtung, dak unfere Predigtamts- und Lehramtsfandi- 
Daten von der Verteilungsfommifjion den eingelnen Gemeinden oder 
auch Miffionsfeldern gzuerteilt werden, da man den Gliedern der Ver- 
teilungsfommiffion mit Mecht das Vertrauen fchenft, dak fie am beften 
Dariiber urteilen fonnen, twelches die pafjenden Manner fiir die eingelnen 
Poften find. Da follten denn nun auch Kandidaten den ihnen gzuge- 
iwiefenen Beruf als einen gottlicden anfehen, tenn nicht gute Griinde 
Dagegen fprechen, und follten nicht, etiva mit Hilfe von Veriwwandten und 
Sreunden, einen andern Beruf gu erlangen fuchen, der ihnen wegen der 
augerliden Verhaltnifje beffer gufagt, fiir den fie aber etwa nad menfdj- 
idem Ermeffen gar nit die geeigneten Perfonen find. ber befonders 
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ift die Wahrheit, dak Gott feine Diener beruft und dak man ibn daher 
aud in Berufsfaden walten lafjen und nicht felber fich fleifchliderweife 
einmifden foll, gu behergigen bon foldjen, die bereit3 im WAmte ftehen und 
eine Stelle befleiden. Niemals follte daher ein im Amt ftehender Diener 
de3 Worts nad einer andern Stelle, die fich auftut, tradten und felber 
dazu tun, dDaB er an diefe Stelle berufen wird. Wir haben in unjerer 
Gpynode auch die Cinridtung, dak in Berufsfacen das Prafidium gu 
Rate gegogen wird, dak der DiftriftSprafes wvafanten Gemeinden 
Pajtoren oder Lehrer vorfdlagt, die fie ettva berufen fonnten. Auch das 
ift eine weife Cinridtung, wodurd allerlei Unordnung vorgebeugt wer- 
den foll — unfer Gott ift ein Gott der Ordnung, und er twill, dak aud 
in feiner Rirde alleS ehrlic) und ordentlich gugehe, 1 Ror. 14,40 — 
und wodurch auch das begiwectt wird, DaB die Diener am Wort, die Gott 
feiner gangen Kirche gibt und deren Gaben fich gum gemeinen Nuben 
erzeigen jollen, dahin geftellt werden, tvo fie mit ihren Gaben am bejten 
dienen fonnen. Wber anftatt die Berufsface in einer Gemeinde ibren 
geordneten Weg gehen gu laffen, mifedht man fich nicht felten unbefugter- 
weife ein. €8 fommt bor, dak Pajtoren oder Lehrer fich felbft fiir eine 
getviffe Stelle melden. Daf das ungebhorig ijt, follte eigentlich ein jeder 
Diener des Worts fich jelber jagen. C3 mige dod) ein jeder, der 
felber ettvas dagu tun will, dak er an eine gewijje Stelle berufen wird, 
fidh fragen, weldhes feine Betweggriinde dabei find. Bietet er fich etwa 
fiir Die Stelle an, weil er dafiirhalt, dag er feiner Gaben und BVeranz 
lagung tegen der geeignete Mtann fiir die Stelle ijt? Wenn das fein 
@rund ijt, fo follte er bedenfen, dak niemand fich felber ein lUtteil 
daritber gutrauen follte, ob er der geeiqnete Mann fiir eine gewijfe Stelle 
ijt, Da hier oft groRe Selbjttaujcdhung vorliegt. Wber e3 find namentlid 
andere Griinde, die gu einem folden Schritt Veranlajfung geben. Man 
ift mit feiner bi8herigen Stelle nicht gufrieden; fie ijt nicht widhtig 
genug; fie tragt nicht genug ein; fie bietet nidt genug Bequemlichfeiten. 
3 ijt die widtigere Stelle, die mehr Chre bringt, die fettere Pfriinde, 
die mehr Cinnahmen verheifkt, die befjere Wohnungsverhaltniffe und 
fonftige Bequemlicfeiten bietet, twas fo verlocend wirft, dak man Verz 
fangen nad einer foldjen Stelle befommt, dDagB man, wenn fie bafant ift, 
fih bet einflugpreiden Perfonen in Crinnerung bringt als berufbar fiir 
diefe, auch toh! allerlet Wngebote macht, um fie gu erlangen, alfo gleich- 
fam auf die Stelle bietet, als ob fie fiir dDen Meijtbietenden gu haben 
ware. Ya, e3 fommt ettva bor, dak man, tenn eine Stelle, auf die man 
fein begehrliches Wuge geworfen hat, noch gar nicht bafant ijt, aber iiber 
furz oder Tang eine Bafang ertwarten lakt, fehon im boraus Plane 
fdmiedet, diefe einmal gu erlangen. Da lakt man ja freilid den lieben 
Gott nicht walten und wartet nicht, bis er ruft, fondern lakt feinem 
bifen Fleifh die Biigel fcieBen und fucht fich aus Chrgeiz, Gewinnfudht 
und tweil man nach guten Tagen tradhtet, jelber einer Gemeinde aufzu- 
dDrangen. Ya man wwilrdigt die Heilige Berufsface, bet der man auf 
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Gottes Wege und Willen achten foll, gu einer irdifdhen Gefchaftsfade 
herab, in der man feine eigenen Wege gehen will und die man nad 
feinem eigenen Willen gu dirigieren fucht. Cin treuer Diener Chrijti 
wird fich Darum mit gangem CErnft vor folden Praftifen hiiten. 

Doh fo veriverflid eS fiir Diener de3 Wortes ift, auf ihre eigene 
Verufung an eine begehrte Stelle hinguarbeiten, fo veriverflich ijt eS fiir 
fie auch, in ungebiihrender Weije ihren CinflugR dabhin augsguiiben, dap 
folde, die inen nabe ftehen, Vertwandte oder Freunde, an eine Stelle 
berufen tverden, two fie fie gerne fehen modten. Wenn eine Gemeinde 
bafant twird, eta in Der Nachbarfdaft, fo liegt die Verjuchung nahe, 
Diefem oder jenem Veriwandten oder Freund im Wmt den Veruf an diefe 
Stelle gu berfdaffen. Cr ift vielleicht gar nicht der paffende Mann fiir 
die Stelle. Wher darauf twird dann eben nicht viel Riicéficht genommen. 
Der Verwandte oder Freund twiinfdht vielleicht einen Wedhfel, und man 
mote ifn gerne in der Nahe haben. Und fo jorgt man denn dDafiir, 
dak der Betreffende der berufenden Gemeinde als RKandidat vorge- 
fdlagen und empfoblen twird, wobei auch wohl die Verficherung nicht 
feblt, da die Gemeinde ihn nicht vergeblic) berufen werde, und fo 
erfolgt Dann auch nicht felten die Berufung des Betreffenden. Damit 
foll mun freilich nicht gefagt fein, dak niemand auger den guftandigen 
Diftriftsbeamten ein Recht hatte, einer Gemeinde einen Kandidaten zur 
Verufung vorgufdlagen. Bejonders Vafangprediger werden oft von 
den bafanten Gemeinden gefragt, ob fie nicht auch bon einem pafjenden 
Mann wiiten, den fie berufen fonnten. Wenn da der Vafangprediger 
bon einem folcjen pafjenden Mann iwiifte, fo ware eS gewifR nicht un- 
recht, wenn er ihn nennen tiirde, wiewohl das nur mit der groften 
Vorficht gefhehen follte, namlich fo, dak dabei auch wirklich das Wohl 
der Gemeinde im Auge behalten wird und nicht perjonlice Ynterefjen 
mit hineinfpielen. Wenn fo der Vafangprediger oder auch ein anderer, 
Der dazu aufgefordert wird, einer Gemeinde einen Randidaten vorz- 
fcblagt, nachdem er fich mit Dem Diftriftsprafes dariiber verftandigt hat, 
was nicht nnterlaffen werden follte, Dann mifcht er fich eben nicht unz- 
befugteriweije in Die Berufsfache ein, und eS fann auch nidt bon ihm 
gefagt werden, daf er die VBerufsfade ungebiihrlicdh gu beeinfluffen fucht; 
er tut nur, tvas die Gemeinde von ihm begehrt hat. Die unbefugte 
Cinmifdhung in Verufsfaden und das ungebiihrlicke Beeinfluffen der 
berufenden Gemeinden, ijt e3, modurch oft Unheil angericdhtet wird und 
wovor fich jeder Diener am Wort ernjtlid hiiten mug. 

8 ijt eine Erfahrungstatjadhe, dak mande Paftoren und Lehrer 
haufig Stellen twedfeln. Mun fann ja das feine guten und triftigen 
Griinde haben. Manche PRaftoren und Lehrer befommen eben ohne ihr 
Zutun immer tvieder Berufe nad neuen Poften, die fie als guttliche 
erfennen miijfen und die angunehmen fie fich in ihrem Getwiffen gebunden 
fiihlen. Wber e8 lat fich nicht leugnen, dak bet dem Haufigen Stellen- 
wedhfel auch ofters Verftipe gegen die Lehre bom Beruf vorfommen, tvie 
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der Mangel an der notigen Ausdauer im Amt, der Wunjch, in neue 
und beffere Verhaltniffe hineingufommen u. dgl. Wir Diener de3 Worts 
haben durch unjern Beruf bon Gott unfere Wirkungsitelle gugewiejen 
befommen. Un Ddiefer Stelle follen wir bleiben und treulich arbeiten, 
und givar nicht ettwa blop, folange e3 uns felber gefallt, jondern folange 
e3 Gott gefallt, bis er uns eine andere Stelle gutveijt oder bid er un, 
jei e3 geitweilig, fet eS ganglid, amtSuntiidtig merden lagt. Uns gilt 
der Befehl: ,Weidet die Herde Chrifti, fo euch befohlen ijt, und fehet 
wohl gu, nicht gegiwungen, fondern williglic, nidt um fchandlicen Ge- 
winns twillen, fondern bon HerzenSgrund.” Wir find Unterhirten des 
Hirten und Bifdhofs der Seelen FEfu Chrijfti, die den ihnen anbefohlenen 
Teil feiner Herde treulic) weiden und die ihnen anvertrauten Schafe 
Chrijti nicht ohne triftigen Grund verlajfen follen. Wir find feine 
Mietlinge, Urbeiter, die nur auf eine beftimmte Beit um Lohn gedungen 
find und die dDaber bald hier, bald dort fich anjtellen lajjen finnten, je 
nacddem e8 ihnen gefallt. Das ijt die Wuffaffung, die wir bon unferm 
Beruf und Amt haben follen. Wlles, twas diefer AWuffajjung guiwider- 
lauft, gilt e3 ernftlich gu meiden. Aber das gefdhieht eben nun nicht 
immer. Wenn ein Diener de3 Worts eine Stelle iibernimmt in der 
liberzeugung, Dag er einen godtilidjen Beruf dorthin befommen hat, fo 
follte e3 bet ihm eigen: Bch bin hierhergefommen, um hier gu bleiben 
und meines WAmtes treulich gu warten, folange e3 meinem Gott gefallt, 
mid) hier al3 fein Werfzeug gu gebraucden, mag mir Ddariiber auch 
begegnen, twas da will. WAber was lehrt da nun die Erfahrung? Ach, die 
Shwachheit des Fleifches macht fich da nur gu bald bemerfbar. Solange 
bet Dex Amtsfiihrung alles gut geht, find wir wohl gutes Muts. Aber 
anderS twird e3, wenn fich unferer Amt3fiihrung allerlet Schwicrigkeiten 
entgegenftellen, wenn fich Widerfprudh in der Gemeinde erhebt, Rampfe 
gu fiibren, allerlei Wideriwartigfeiten gu ertragen find. Da ftellt fic 
dann leicht Unlujt bei uns ein, Ungufriedenheit mit den beftehenden Verz 
haltniffen. Und die Folge davon ijt dann oft lahme, halbherzige Wmts- 
fiifrung und der fehnlide Wunfdh, einen andern Beruf 3u befommen. 
Und das fiihrt Dann auch oft dagu, dak man fic beim Prafes meldet, 
ihm die Sachlage in den dunfeljten Farben fchildert und ihn bittet, einen 
Beruf zu beforgen, oder, twas ja freilidh noch fchlimmer ijt, dak man 
felber Schritte tut, fich einen Beruf gu verfdaffen. Und was Tiegt der 
gangen Gache gugrunde? Michts anderes als die leidige Rreuzesfdheu, 
die aus dem Fleifde geboren ijt. Wir Prediger follten niemals ver- 
gefjen, dDaB wir Hirten find (Pajtoren nennen wir uns und lafjen wir 
uns nennen, da8 heigt, Hirten). Cin rechter Hirte mu feine Herde 
nicht nur tweiden, fondern fie auch gegen drohende Gefahren gu fchiiben 
fuchen und dDarum auch bereit fein, in ihrem Dienft gu fampfen und gu 
leiden, nad) Dem Borbilde de3 groken Oberhirten, der fein Leben gelafjen 
hat im Rampfe fiir die Schafe. AWllen chriftlicen Predigern ijt gefagt, 
was St. Paulus an Timotheus fchreibt: ,,eide dich als ein guter 
* 
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Streiter SEfu Chriftil” Um Kampf und Streit und allerlei Wider- 
wartigfeiten aus dem Wege gu gehen, follte fein Diener Chrifti feinen 
Poften verlaffen wollen, fondern mutig und geduldig ausharren bis gum 
fiegreidjen Ende. Denn wenn tir recht ftreiten und fampfen, fo ijt uns 
der Sieg gewif. Gottes Wort behalt immer den Sieg. E83 ijt nur unfer 
RKleinglaube, der un oft fo berzagt macht; wir bertrauen nicht feft genug 
auf Gottes madtige Hilfe und Veijtand, die er uns dod) in feinem Worte 
gugefagt at. 

Wie aber fteht e3 nun in einem folden Falle, da getvifje Umiftande 
e8 einem Sajtor oder Lehrer gang offenbar unmdglid) machen, fein 
Amt an einer Stelle in der rechten Weife weitergufiihren? Goll er da 
auch erjft twarten, bi8 andere das erfennen und dafiir forgen, dap er 
einen Geruf befommt, oder darf er in einem folden Fall nicht doch felber 
Secritte tun, die gu feiner Wegberufung fiihren? Mun, in einem folden 
Fall zeigt ja Gott felber an, dak die AUmtSwirkfamfeit feines Dieners an 
feinem bi8herigen Ort aufhoren foll, und da ift e3 gewif nicht unredt, 
wenn er diefe Tatfache den gujtandigen Seamten meldet. C3 handelt fick 
ja dabei auch oft um Umijtande, die er allein recht beurteilen fann, 
3. B. wenn er bei gzunehmendem Alter der UArbeitslaft an einer groferen 
Gemeinde fich nicht mehr recht getwwadfen fiihlt oder wenn fein Gefund- 
Heitsguftand oder der feiner Familienglicder einen Klimawedfel notig 
madt. itber folde Verhaltnijje fann niemand beffer Wustunft geben 
alg er felber, und wird e3 ifm Daher auch niemand berdenfen oder ver- 
fehrt auslegen, tenn er fich DeStvegen mit den Synodalbeamten in Ver- 
bindung febt. 

Dod um nun auch auf die andere Seite Hhinguiweifen: e3 fommen 
auch ofter Falle bor, da Pajtoren (und dasfelbe gilt von Lehrern) nicht 
Stellen twechfeln, two fie doch twechfeln follten. Der Beruf, den fie er- 
halten, ijt ettoa widhtig genug, dak fie ifn annehmen follten. Wber 3 
gefallt ihnen an ihrem bisherigen Blab, fie migen ihn nicht verlaffen. 
Der Plab, nach dem fie berufen werden, bietet ihnen eta nidt diefelben 
Unnehmlidfeiten und Bequemlicfeiten tie der bisherige, oder eS herr- 
fen dort jchivierige Verhaltnifje, fo da ihnen dort unrubige Zeiten in 
UWusfidht ftehen, tahrend fie jebt in Rube arbeiten finnen. nbd fo be- 
fprecjen fie fich denn mit Fleifa und Blut und fommen gu dem Entfadluk, 
den Beruf abgulehnen. Golde follten recht bedenfen, twas Gott zu dem 
Propheten Yeremias fprict: ,Du follft gehen, wohin ich dich fende, 
und predigen, twas ich dich Heife.” E38 gilt, gewiffenhaft auf den Ruf 
Gottes gu adten und ihm willig Folge gu leijten, auch wenn e3 Fleifd 
und Blut nicht gefallt. 

Hiergu ein Wort Luthers, genommen aus der Predigt am Tage 
Andrea in feiner Kirhenpoftille: ,,Die andere Verufung gefhieht durch 
Menjden und dasfelbige doch auch bon Gott, namlich durch Mittel. Und 
das ift eine VBerufung der Liebe; als wenn man einen aus dem Saufen 
erwablet gu einem Bifdof oder Prediger, gu dem man fich verfiehet, er 
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habe da Wort Gottes und fonne e3 andern auch durd) jeine Lehre und 
redigt mitteifen. Da fehe man je fleigig darauf, dak allda nicht aud 
ein SchalfZauge fei, Dag man fic) irgend felbft eindringe 3u predigen, 
e3 fet um Bauchs twillen oder Chre halben; denn e8 ift fabrlic, e3 wird 
auc) nimmermehr wohl hinausgehen. ijt du gelehrt und verftebjt 
Gottes Wort wohl, meinjt auch, du wolleft andern rechtjdhaffen und 
nitblic) bortragen: barre; twill eS Gott haben, er wird dich moh! finden. 
Lieber, lak dix die Runjt nicht den Bauch zerreigen; Gott hat deiner 
nicht bergejjen. Sollft du fein Wort predigen, er wird dich gu feiner 
Zeit wohl fordern. Gebe ihm fein Biel, Zeit oder Stelle; denn two du 
nicht hinwilljt, da wird er dich Hintreiben, und too du gerne fein twollteft, 
da folljt du nicht hinfommen. “ 

Wenn tir nun auf die AUmtsfiihrung der Diener am Wort felber 
fehen, fo fommen auch da wiederum BVerftige gegen die rechte Lehre 
pom Beruf bor, indem man die Forderungen aus den Augen febt, die 
Gott an feine berufenen Diener ftellt. Gott will, dak feine Diener in 
dem ibnen befohlenen Werke fleiRig arbeiten follen. Cr laRt einem jeden 
Diener de3 Worts durch feinen WApoftel fagen: ,,Befleipige dick, Gott gu 
erzeigen cinen rechtfdaffenen und unjtraflicen Urbeiter, der da rect 
teile Dad Wort der Wahrheit”; ja er labt durch den Propheten Yeremias 
allen Dienern de3 Worts das ernjte Wort gurufen: ,,BVerflucht fei, der 
deS HErrn Werk laffig tut!“ Co ijt es denn gewif ein fchwerer Ver- 
jtok, wenn jemand trage ift in feinem Wmt, twenn er, anjtatt alle Krafte 
angufpannen, um feinem Wmte geredjt gu werden, eS leicht nimmt mit 
der Erfiillung feiner Amtspflicten und ftatt defjen vielmehr darauf. be- 
Dacht ijt, fich gute Tage, ein angenehmes und bequemes Leben 3u bver- 
{haffen. Wir Diener de3 Worts follten uns ftets das Vorbild unjers 
HErrn und Meijters vor Wugen halten, der von fich gefagt hat: 3h 
mu, twirfen die Werke de3, der mich gefandt hat, folange e3 Tag ijt; 
e3 fommt die Nacht, da niemand wirfen fann.“ Und dabei follten twir 
nun auch ftets bedenfen, toogu wir bon Gott in unfer Amt gefebt 
worden find, twas unfere eigentliche Wufgabe ijt. Das fagt St. Paulus, 
wenn er an Timotheus fchreibt: ,PBredige das Wort, halt an, e3 fei 
gu rechter Beit oder gur Ungeit; ftrafe, dDraue, ermahne mit aller Geduld 
und Lehre!” Der Erfiillung diefer Wufgabe follen wir unfere ganze 
Wufmerffaméeit, Beit und Kraft widmen. Dagegen aber jtreitet nun, 
wenn Pajtoren oder Lehrer fich gu viel mit andern Dingen bejchaftigen, 
die nicht zu ihrem Wmte gehdren, und damit die Beit und Kraft, die fie 
in den Dienft ihres Amtes ftellen follten, vergeuden; twenn fie alfo 
fogenannte Wllotria treiben, fich ettwa mit allerlet tweltlicken Gefdaften 
abgeben, die viel Zeit in Anfpruch nehmen, fich in iibermagkiger Weife 
allerlet Liebhabereien widmen, auch etiva durch gu haufige und zu Langz 
ausgedehnte BefudSreifen ihrem Wmte gu biel Beit entziehen. Die 
Predigt des Wortes Gottes und die damit verbundene Seelforge an den 
eingelnen, toogu ja getwifjenbafte Vorbereitung und anhaltendes Studium 
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notig ijt, ijt und bleibt die Hauptaufgabe in unferm Umte. Diefe foll 
nun auch nicht itber allerlet nebenfachliden Dingen verfaumt und ber- 
nacdlajfigt werden. Unfere Zeit mit ihrer mannigfaltigen firchlicden 
Tatigkeit bringt e3 mit fich, Da mance Pajtoren in eine gewiffe Viel- 
gefdaftigteit hineingeraten. ald miiffen fie diefer Vereinsverfanm- 
lung beitwohnen, bald jener, bald diefe Romiteefibung befucjen, bald jene. 
Dabei bleibt dann aber twwenig Beit mehr iibrig gur griindliden BVor- 
bereitung auf die Predigt und gum Fortitudium. Won folder Viel- 
gefdaftigfeit follten fich Pajtoren freimaden und nebenfadlide Dinge, 
die nicht unbedingt bon ihnen felber beforgt gu werden braucjen, bon 
andern beforgen lafjen, die nicht im Wmt ftehen. Dafiir haben wir da3 
Vorbild der Apojtel. Ws diefe fahen, dak fie iiber einem nebenfadliden 
Ding, namlid dem Wusteilen der Wimofen an die Armen, ihr eigentlides 
Amt, die Predigt des Wortes Gottes, verfaumen muften, da liefen fie 
Die Gemeinde Almofenpfleger erwabhlen, die fic) der Armen in der Ge- 
meinde annahmen. 

Wuch das follen wir Diener des Wortes wohl beachten, dap der 
Apoftel in feiner Crmahnung, die er an Timotheus rictet und die uns 
geigt, wie wir unfer Amt veriwalten follen, fagt, dak wir unfer Amt 
ausridten follen ,nicht gegiwungen, jondern williglich, nicht um fchand- 
iden Getwinns twillen, fondern bon HergenSgrund”“. Das Woh! der 
un3 anbertrauten Geelen foll un3 am Herzen Tiegen, die follen wir mit 
allen Kraften gu befirdern fuden, und felbjtfiidtige Biwede und Biele 
follen un3 dabei ganglich fernliegen. Und doch find wir davon nicht 
immer frei. €3 lat fich nicht leugnen, dak befonder3 die Lohnfrage bei 
un$ oft viel gu fehr im Vordergrund jteht. Das zeigen die Haufigen 
Gefpracde, die DeStvegen unter un gefiihrt werden, und die Klagen, die 
Dabei faut werden. Mun ijt e3 ja wahr, daB in diefen Nahren der 
Deprefjion mande Pajtoren und Lehrer fich gar fiimmerlic&h mit geringer 
Vefoldung haben bebhelfen miiffen, dag auch wohl in manden Fallen 
folches hatte bermieden twerden fonnen und follen, daB in manden 
Fallen die Gehalter nicht hatten befdhnitten gu werden brauchen oder 
Doch nicht in dem Mae, tie e3 gefdehen ijt. Aber doch follte im allge- 
meinen die Gehaltsfrage bei un3 feine fo qroke Rolle fpielen. C3 follte 
niemandes Bejtreben fein, ein miglichft hohes Gehalt gu erlangen. Wer 
Darauf hinarbeitet und ettva auch fo darauf hinarbeitet, dag er feine 
Riickficht nimmt auf die Verhaltnijje in fetner Gemeinde, auf die finan- 
gielle Kraft der Glieder, auf andere, etiva viel notivendigere Dinge, wogu 
die Gelder der Gemeinde berivendet werden follten, der febt fic aller- 
dings dem Verdacht aus, dak er Getwinn fucht in feinem Amte. Wir 
Diener de3 Worts follten in unjerm Amt feinen Geivinn fuchen, fondern 
wir follten gufriedDen fein, twenn tir unfer befcheidenes Wusfommen 
haben. Dafiir zu forgen, daR twir die} haben, das find uns unfere Ge- 
meinden allerdings jduldig; aber mebr follten wir auch nicht eriwarten. 
Wuch uns gilt das Wort: , Wenn wir Nahrung und Reider haben, fo 
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lafjet un begniigen.” Wir follten dem lieben Apoftel Paulus ahnlid 
gu twerden fudjen, der bon fich fagen fonnte: ,,3ch) habe gelernet, bei 
weldjen ic) bin, mir geniigen gu laffen. Bch fann niedrig fein und 
fann bod fein; id bin in allen Dingen und bei allen gefdhict, beide 
jatt fein und bungern, beide itbrig haben und Mangel leiden. Yj ver- 
mag alles durch den, der mich madhtig macht, Chrijtus.” 


2. 


Wir fommen nun gum giveiten Teil der Abhandlung, worin gezeigt 
werden foll, was unfere Gemeinden gu beobadten haben, damit fie die 
recite Lehre bom Beruf nicht verlegen. 

Gott hat mit Dem Amt der Sehliifjel der hriftlicjen Ortsqemeinde 
bas hohe Vorredht verliehen, fich felber Diener de3 Worts zu erwahlen 
und 3u berufen. Denn die Sdhliifjelgetwalt j{chlieBt ja auch die Macht 
und das Recht in fich, das Wmt de3 Worts aufzurichten und die Wus- 
iibung DdiefeS Wmtes geeigneten Perjonen gu itbertragen. %Aber eine 
drijtlidge Gemeinde follte fich defjen nun auch recht betwuft bleiben, dak 
fie nur das Werkgeug ijt, das Gott gebraucjen will, um fie mit Hirten 
und Lehrern gu berforgen. Und darum follte fie auch in der Furcht 
Gotte3 an die Verufsface herantreten, indem jie unter herglicder Anz 
rufung Gotte3 um feine Fiihrung und Lecitung ihre befonderen Ver- 
haltnifje und Bediirfniffe ermagt und darin nach reiflider iberlequng 
die nach ihrem Dafiirhalten pajjende Perfon mahlt. Welch heiligen 
Crnjt in Verufsfacen nehmen wir doch wahr, two in der Schrift davon 
berichtet wird! WS nach Chrifti Gimmelfahrt an Stelle des Qudas 
Nfchariot ein anderer Wpojtel ertwahlt werden follte, da betete die um die 
Wpoftel verfammelte Gemeinde ernftlich gum HErrn, dap er, der 
Herzensfiindiger, angeigen moge, twen er ertoahlt habe. Und als in der 
Gemeinde zu Antiokhien die VBerufung Barnabas’ und Gaulus’ in das 
Werk der Heidenmiffion bor fich ging, da heift e3 auch: ,,Da fajteten 
fie und beteten und legten die Hande auf fie und TieBen fie gehen.” Denz- 
felben heiligen Crnft foll auch jebt noch eine chrijtlide Gemeinde in 
Berufsfachen betveifen. Alles leichtfertige und unbefonnene Voranz 
gehen in Diefer fo twichtigen Gache follte ernjtlich bermicden twerden. 
Conjt fann e3 gar leicht gefdhehen, dak eine Gemeinde bei der Berufung 
Mikgriffe macht, die fehr ible Folgen haben fonnen. Cine Gemeinde 
follte Darum auch in Berufsjacdhen ihrem eigenen lUrteil nicht allguvicl 
gutrauen; fie follte fich bon fahigen und erfahrenen Perfonen beraten 
lajjen, vor allem bon den Synodalbeamten, gu deren Amtsbefugnifjen 
folde Beratung gehirt. Die Vorjdhlage der Synodalbeamten follten 
Darum auch bon der berufenden Gemeinde ftet3 wohl ertwogen und, wo 
moglic, bet Der Wahl beriictfichtiqt werden. Leider gefdhieht das heut- 
gutage vielfach nicht mehr. Biele Gemeinden, wenn fie bor die Wahl 
eines Paftors oder Lehrers gejtellt werden, fuchen fich felber ihre Ran- 
didaten. Nun hat ja getwik eine jede Gemeinde das vollfommene Recht, 
al3 Randidaten aufguitellen, wen fie will. Dabei fann eS ja gut geben, 
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und der redjte Mann fann getroffen werden; aber eS fann auch ge- 
fehen, dak nicht der pafjende Mann gefunden wird. Man ijt da eben 
oft auch fehr vorfchnell und oberflachlich in feinem Urteil. Man beurteilt 
einen Mann ettva jdjon nach einer Predigt, die man bon ihm gehirt hat, 
etiva auf einem Miffionsfejt. Ya, eS befuchen wohl Glieder der berufen- 
den Gemeinde den Gottesdienft eines Mannes, den fie alS Kandidaten 
in3 Auge gefakt haben, und lajjen fich da gleichfam eine Probepredigt 
bon ifm alten, um fic) dDanach ein Urteil iiber ihn gu bilden. Aber 
twie toricht ijt e3 doch, nad einer PBredigt die Titchtigfeit oder IMn- 
tiichtigfeit eines Paftors beurteilen gu wollen! C3 mag einem Pajtor 
die Predigt, die man hort, ettwa einmal nicht befonders gut geraten fein, 
wahrend er doch fonjt ein guter Prediger ijt. Und eine gute Predigtgabe 
ift ja doch auch nicht die einzige Gabe, die einen Paftor fiir eine getwifje 
Stelle geeiqnet macht; e3 find dabei oft auch noch andere Gaben in 
BVetracht zu giehen, 3. B. eine gute Regierqabe. — Gemeindeglieder fehen 
bei der Berufung oft viel gu fehr auf auerlide und nebenfacdlicde 
Dinge; ja fie ftellen auch wohl unberedhtigte Wnforderungen. Go fehen 
3.B. mande auf glangende Beredfamfeit; fie twiinfden einen Pajtor, 
der ein tiidhtiger Redner ijt. Dabei bedenfen fie nicht, dab nicht jeder 
glangende Redner ebendeShalb auch fon ein guter Prediger ijt. Wuf 
den Snhalt der Predigt fommt e3 an, dak den Buborern darin ettvas 
Gediegenes geboten wird. Wenn das in fdiner Form gefdieht, fo ijt 
ja das gewif jehr angenehm, aber notig ijt e3 nidt. Yedenfall3 ijt 
einem begabten Redner, der twenig in feiner Predigt bringt, ein iweniger 
begabter, der viel bringt, borgugiehen. Paulus war geiwiz ein guter 
Prediger. Aber twas fagt er bon feiner Predigtweife? Cr fchreibt an 
Die Korinther, dak fein Wort und feine Predigt gewejen fet ,,nicht in 
verniinftigen Reden menfchlider Weisheit, fondern in Betweijung de3 
Geijtes und der Kraft”. Wnbdere twiederum fehen mehr darauf, dah der 
gu Berufende ein Mann fei, der gut mit den Leuten umgugehen verjteht 
(englifh: a good mixer). Mancdem Paftor geht vielleicht diefe Gabe 
mehr oder weniger ab, aber dafiir ijt er eta ein um fo treuerer Geel- 
forger, Der fich der Kranfen und Trojtbediirftigen, der Yrrenden und 
sehlgehenden aufs befte annimmt, und darauf fommt dod gewif unend- 
lich mehr an al3 darauf, da er Durch feines Benehmen Leute auferlid 
anguzichen meig. — Noch andere wollen feinen Pajtor aus der alten 
Schule (old fogy auf englifdh); fie wollen einen jungen, fortfdrittliden 
Paftor. Leider ift da gu befiirdten, dab folche unter Fortjchritt ein 
Nachlajjfen im ftrengen Fefthalten an altbetwahrter firchlider Prazis 
berjtehen, dak fie einen Pajtor wollen, der liberale Anfichten dariiber 
hegt. — G8 zeigt fich iiberhaupt immer mehr und mebr, dak unfere Ge- 
meinden jiingere Paftoren begehren und altere immer feltener berufen 
werden. G8 ijt anders getvorden, als eS friiher war, da man es den 
jiingeren Pajtoren mehr iiberlieB, auf MiffionSfeldern gu arbeiten und 
junge Gemeinden gu bedienen, und altere Gemeinden fich mehr an die 
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alteren Paftoren hielten. Nun haben wir ja gewik febr tiichtige junge 
Raftoren, die aud) einer alteren und grogeren Gemeinde twobhl vorjtehen 
fonnen. Aber das bleibt auch wabhr, daR mancer Gemeinde, die einen 
jungen Paftor beruft, beffer mit einem alteren gedient mare. Denn 
AUmtserfahrung ijt auch etwas, was bet der Verufung eines Paftors 
(dasfelbe gilt natiirlich auch bet der Berufung eines Lehrers) wohl in 
Betradht gu giehen ijt. Gchon in der Predigt wird ein alterer Pajtor, 
der feine Wmtsgeit, tie ein jeder Pajtor e3 joll, auch gum fleipigen Fort- 
ftudium ausgefauft hat, tiefer fehopfen finnen als ein jiingerer; er twird 
aljo feine Zuborer, die in alteren Gemeinden fon in der Crfenntnis 
fortgefdhritten find, noch weiter fiihren fonnen. Und fo wird er aud 
bet der Geelforge, befonders in fcivierigen Fallen, bejjer urteilen und 
leichter das rechte Verfahren treffen finnen, das die Umftande er- 
fordern. — Das alles wird bei der Berufung fo leicht itberfehen und 
auger acht gelajjen, two man feine eigenen Wege geht und nicht dem 
Rat bewahrter Leute folgt. Yn Gottes Wort ijt ja genau gefagt, was 
jemanden gu einem tiidhtigen Diener de3 Worts macht. Darauf follten 
die Glieder einer driftligen Gemeinde acdhten, tenn fie einen Diener 
deS Worts berufen, und nicht, wie e3 bisweilen gefchieht, ihren eigenen 
toridhten Gedanfen und fleifehliden Wiinfehen folgen. 

Auf der andern Seite follte e3 nun aber auch fo jtehen, dak Ge-z 
meinden, Die Die Ratfdlage der Synodalbeamten begehren, fie mit vollem 
Vertrauen entgegennehmen fonnen. Febler fonnen ja freilicdh gemacht 
werden. Unfere Synodalbeamten twollen wohl das Rechte tun, aber fie 
find auch tie alle andern Menfchen dem Yrrtum unterivorfen. Aber 
doch follte hier mit der grégten SGorgfalt gu Werke geqangen twerden; 
fonderlich follte die ndtige Qnformation gegeben werden. C8 ijt dod 
eine miglide Sache, wenn eine Gemeinde auf den Rat eines Synodal- 
beamten hin einen aftor oder Lehrer beruft und nachher tritbe Crfah- 
rungen mit im macht, was wohl vermieden worden tare, tenn fie vor 
dex Verufung die ndtige Ynformation iiber den Betreffenden gehabt 
hatte, twobei freilich auch gur Entichuldigung der Synodalbeamten gefagt 
werden mu, DaB e3 ibnen oft Schiwierigfeit bereitet, die notige Qnfor- 
mation zu erlangen und weitergugeben. 

Wierdings, vollfommene Pajtoren und Lehrer hat e3 noch niemals 
gegeben und wird eS auch nicht geben bis an den Siingften Tag. Selbjt 
die Apojtel, die doch unter allen chrijtliden Predigern obenan jtehen, 
fatten noch Fehler und Gebreden an fish. Paulus mute gu Antiocien 
einen Petrus offentlid jtrafen, weil er nicht aufricdtiq gehandelt hatte. 
Und fo wird eine jede Gemeinde an ihrem Pajtor (oder auch Lehrer) 
getvijje Schiwaden und Gebrechen wahrnehmen, twie ja auch die Glieder 
der Gemeinde felber nicht frei davon find. Dennoch foll nun eine jede 
Gemeinde ihren Paftor (oder Lehrer) als einen Diener Gottes achten 
und ehren, folange er fein Wmt treu verwaltet. St. Paulus fehreibt an 
die Theffalonider: ,,Wir bitten euch aber, liebe Briider, dak ir er- 
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fennet, Die an euch arbeiten und euch borftehen in Dem HErrn und eud 
bermahnen. Habt fie defto Vieber um ibres Werks willen und feid 
friedfam mit ifnen.” Warum lapt der Apoftel dieje Ermahnung er- 
gehen, die er dDagu noch befonders eindringlid) macht dDurd die Anrede 
nliebe BSriider“ und dadurd, dak er fie in die Form einer Bitte fleidet? 
Ohne Biveifel deSiwwegen, tweil eS fo leicht gefdhieht, dak Gemeindeglicder 
nicht recht erfennen, was fie an den Dienern de3 Worts haben, ibnen 
Darum auch nicht die Liebe ergeigen, die fie ihnen fchuldig find, die unter 
anderm auch einjclieBt, dag fie fiir ihr forgenfreieS Wusfommen im 
Sxdifden forgen, auch nicht fo friedfam mit ibnen umgeben, tie fie 
follten. Yedes Gemeindeglied foll fich von feinem Pajtor, den er felber 
als feinen Sirten berufen hat oder in deffen Herde er eingetreten ift, 
fagen: Diefen Mann hat mir Gott gejebt; er hat eine hohe und widhtige 
AWufgabe an mir gu erfiillen; er foll mir ein Fiihrer fein zur Seligfeit, 
ex joll iiber meine Geele toachen, dak fie feinen Gchaden nehme. Shn 
will ich Darum nun auch als einen Diener Gottes achten und ehren; 
twas er mir aus GotteS Wort vorlegt, das will ich gerne und wiilig 
annehmen und mich iiberhaupt fo gegen ifn berhalten, dak er fein Wmt 
an mir mit Freuden verridten fann. Das will mein Gott von mir 
haben; denn er lagt auch mir in feinem Worte fagen: ,,Gehordet euren 
Lehrern und folget ihnen; denn fie twachen iiber eure Gcelen, al3 die da 
Redhenfdaft dafiir geben follen, auf daf fie das mit Freuden tun und 
nicht mit Seufgen; denn das ijt euch nicht gut.“ Wber daran feblt e3 
nun leider oft bei mancdhen Gemeindegliedern. Pajtoren madjen oft 
die Exrfahrung, dak ihnen mance Gemeindeglieder mit Miftrauen be- 
geqnen, fie ihre Whneigung auf allerlet Weife fiihlen laffen. Cin Pajtor 
berivaltet etiva fein Wmt mit aller Treue, und doch haben getwifje Glieder 
Der Gemeinde bald diefes, bald jene3 an ihm augsgufeben. Und das fann 
nur iible Folgen haben. Cinmal berfiirgen fich folche Glieder felber 
den Gegen, den fie bon der Amtsfiihrung de3 Paftors haben follen; 
Denn wer gegen den Verfiindiger des Worts eingenommen ift, auf den 
wird Dann auch das berfiindigte Wort nicht den Cindruce machen, den 
e$ macjen follte. Ferner erfchweren joldhe Glieder auch dem Paftor feine 
UWmtsfihrung, bereiten ihm oft fchweres AWmtsfreug, unter deffen Laft 
er fein Umt nicht mit Freuden ausricdten fann, fondern e3 mit Seufzen 
tun mug. Wuch richten folde Glieder oft Unruhe in der Gemeinde an, 
befonders wenn fie offen gegen den Pajtor Stellung nehmen, ettva in 
den Gemeindeverfammlungen ihn angreifen und ihm allerlet am Beuge 
gu fliden fucjen. Da gibt e3 dann oft unerquidlide Verhandlungen, die 
nicht zur Erbauung der Gemeinde dienen. Wm fchlimmiten aber tvird 
die Sache, wenn folche dem Paftor feindlid) gefinnten Gemeindeglicder, 
wie eS bistweilen gefdieht, heimlich oder offentlich darauf hinarbeiten, 
ihn ganglic&h gu bertreiben. Schon mander Pajtor hat fchuldlos feinen 
Pojten verlajjen miifjen, nur weil durch Wiihlarbeit und Verleumdung 
Die Gemeindeglieder fo gegen ihn eingenommen twurden, daR er nidt 
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langer im Gegen tweiterarbeiten fonnte. Dak eine Gemeinde, wenn fie 
jo ohne guten Grund einen Paftor notigt, fein Wmt in ihrer Mitte auf- 
gugeben, fic) fchtwer verfiindigt, braudht nicht erft lange betwiefen gu 
werden. Cine folche Gemeinde febt gang und gar aus den Augen, dak 
ifx Raftor in einem gottliden Beruf fteht, dab er fein Menjdenfnecht ijt, 
den man nach Belieben anftellen und auch wieder entlajjen fann, wenn 
er nicht mebr gefallt, fondern dag er im Dienfte Gottes und CHhrijti ftebt, 
der ihn an feine Stelle gefebt hat und der dDarum auch angeigen mug, 
fwann ex an diefer Stelle aufhiren foll gu wirfen, indem er ihm eine 
andere Stelle gutveift, to er fortan twirfen foll, oder indem er ifn 
amtsuntiidtig merden apt. Beigt Gott dies nicht an, fo ijt e3 fein 
Wille, dak fein Diener auf feinem Pojten bleiben und mit aller Treue 
twweiterarbeiten foll, und gegen diefen Willen Gottes foll feine chrijtlide 
Gemeinde handeln. — Mit aller Treue! St. Paulus fchreibt an die 
Rorinther: ,, Nun fudt man nicht mehr an den Haushaltern, denn daf 
fie treu erfunden werden.” © dak doch alle chriftliden Gemeinden 
fic) Dies Wort recht gefagt fein laffen und dana Handeln midten! 
Treue follen fie an ihren Dienern am Wort fuden. Diefe fonnen und 
follen fie bon ifnen fordern. Cin untreuer Pajtor oder Lehrer, der fein 
Amt mutwillig vernachlaffigt, der Gottes Wort nicht mehr rein und 
lauter verfiindigt, fondern fic) falfcer Lehre fchuldig macht, oder der 
einen argerliden und anftipigen Wandel fiihrt und tro aller nad 
Matth. 18 gefdehenen Ermahnung — denn Ddiefe ijt man einem fiin- 
digenden Baftor oder Lehrer ebenfowoh!l fcdhuldig mie jedem andern 
fiindigenden Chrijten — fich nicht beffert, ein folder Paftor oder Lehrer 
hat fich bor Gott und Menfden feines Wmtes untwiirdig gemacht; er ijt 
fein rechter Diener Chrifti mehr, und dabher foll eine dhrijtlicje Gemeinde 
ihm das Amt abnehmen. Treue foll eine dhrijtlidje Gemeinde an einem 
Diener de3 Worts fuchen; aber auch nicht mehr alS Treue. Gie foll 
nidt allerlet hohe Gaben an ihm fuden und ungufrieden fein, tenn fie 
diefe nicht findet. Gott hat feine Gaben verfchieden an feine Diener 
ausgeteilt. Bet dem einen tritt diefe Gabe mehr herbvor, bet dem andern 
jene. Und da foll denn eine jede Gemeinde gufrieden fein mit den 
Gaben, die Gott ihrem Pajtor oder Lehrer verliehen hat. Wenn er diefe 
Gaben nur fleigRig und treu in feinem WAmte ausnubt, betweift er fich als 
einen rechten Diener Chrifti und Haushalter iiber Gottes Geheimniffe. 
Und um einen folch treuen GHaushalter ijt e3 etwas Growes. Darauf 
weift Der Heiland hin, wenn er ausruft: ,Wie ein grok Ding ijt’s um 
einen treuen und flugen Saushalter, welchen der Herr febt iiber fein 
Gefinde, daB er ihnen gu rechter Beit ihre Gebiihr gebe!” Das follte 
dDarum auch jede hrijtlide Gemeinde erfennen, Gott von Hergen danfen, 
wenn er ihr treue Diener de$ Worts gibt, fie trok mander Mangel und 
Gebrechen achten und ehren und fich itberhaupt fo gegen fie verhalten, 
Daf fie ihr Umt recht fiihren fonnen und ihre Umtsfiihrung ihr gu reidem 
Segen gereidjt. 
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Zum Sdluf nod ein Zitat aus Luthers Sdriften, genommen aus 
feiner ,,Bredigt, Dak man die Kinder gur Schule halten foll”, worin er 
zeigt, warum das heilige Predigtamt und dejfen Verivalter von allen 
Chriften hochgehalten werden follen: 

ws hoffe ja, dag die Glaubigen, und weldhe Chrijten heifen 
wollen, faft wohl wiffen, daR der geiftlide Stand fei bon Gott eingefest 
und geftifiet, nicjt mit Gold oder Silber, fondern mit dem teuren Blute 
und bittern Tode feines eigenen Gohnes, unfers HErrn FEfu Chrifti. 
Denn aus feinen Wunden fliefen wabhrlich, wie man vorZgeiten auf die 
Briefe malte, die Saframente, und hat e3 wabhrlich teuer erarnet [er- 
tworben], Dag man in der gangen Welt folch Amt hat gu predigen, tau- 
fen, Yofen, binden, Gaframent reicjen, troften, warnen, bermahnen mit 
Gottes Wort und twas mehr zum Amt der Seelforger gehiret. Denn 
auch fold) Amt nicht allein hie das geitliche Leben und alle tweltlicdjen 
Stande fordert und erhalten Hilft, fondern das ewige Leben gibt und 
bom Tode und Siinden erlifet, weldes denn fein eigentlid, vornehmlid 
Werk ijt; und gwar die Welt allgumal ftehet und bleibt allein um diefes 
Standes twillen; fonjt ware fie langft gu Boden gegangen.” 

Courtland, Minn. §. Strafen. 
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Some Contacts of the Book of Acts with the Every- 
Day Life of Its Age. 


New Testament Christianity, first garbed in the swaddling-clothes 
of Semitism, soon exchanged its outward dress for the more practical 
robes of Hellenism. Jesus of Nazareth was active in a little speck of 
ground on the edge of the mighty Roman Empire; His language was 
Aramaic, His disciples were Jews, His contacts and the intellectual 
atmosphere of the men among whom He moved were chiefly Jewish. 
Yet within a few years after His resurrection Christianity had gone 
beyond the sphere of distinctly Jewish surroundings and had begun 
its mission of world conquest. This expansion immediately required 
an accommodation in the field of language. The gospels were written, 
not in the “sacred” language of Christ, but in the language which 
alone could serve a Gospel aiming at universal acceptance: Hellen- 
istic Greek. The greatest missionary and most literary of the apostles, 
though himself a Jew, was yet a Jew from the Diaspora and as such 
had rubbed shoulders with the non-Jew from childhood. 

The geographical spread of Christianity in the first century of our 
era is significant for the general direction which it took. “Go West, 
young man” seems to have been the slogan which the early missionary 
unconsciously followed. The Mesopotamian Valley, the seat of former 
mighty empires, receives scant notice in the Acts. But Greek and 
Roman lands made famous by a Croesus, a Themistocles, a Pericles, 
a Homer, an Antony, an Augustus, these are the lands which furnish 
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the stage on which the drama of early Christianity is enacted. A spot 
map of all geographical places mentioned in Acts superimposed on 
a map of the Roman Empire of the year 50 A. D. would show very few 
places outside of Roman boundary lines; and the greatest grouping of 
such place-names would be found in those lands which we specifically 
associate with Greek influence: the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, 
and some of the neighboring islands. 

The Book of Acts, which is a record of Christianity’s progress 
from Palestine through the Greco-Roman world by 63 A. D., can be 
expected to provide numerous contacts with the every-day life of 
the age. Especially St. Paul and his coworkers found themselves face 
to face with the courts, the temples, the theaters, the occupations, the 
means of transportation, the prejudices, the likes and dislikes, and 
a host of other social factors in the Greco-Roman world, and when the 
new message dipped into the stream of active life, it could but con- 
stantly be touched by the whirl of human activity that circled 
round it. 

In the field of racial and social relationships the Book of Acts is 
an interesting commentary on what other literature of the age has 
pointed out concerning the Jew and the Gentile. The dispersion of 
the Jews away from Palestine can be traced back to the seventh 
century before Christ. The subsequent Babylonian Captivity, the 
conquests of Alexander, the inviting rule of the Ptolemies as well as 
the Seleucid difficulties, the commercial magnet in the Levant and 
other parts of the Roman Empire, all had lured the Jew away from his 
homeland and had created that large section of Jewry known as the 
Diaspora. But even at that time the Jew proved to be the clay that 
would not mix with the iron of Gentilism; even as now, he was not 
national, but international. He remained, first and last, a Jew. As 
a result the Jew and the Gentile of the first century represent antag- 
onistic social groups. 

The Book of Acts presents a number of instances in which this 
racial antagonism comes to the surface. The first attempts of Paul 
in the synagog at Antioch!) gave promise of considerable success. 
“Many of the Jews and religious proselytes followed Paul and Bar- 
nabas.”2) A week later, however, contradiction and blasphemy on the 
part of these Jews met the apostle, and the reason for this change was 
the fact that Paul and his companions did not observe the expected 
distinction between Jew and Gentile. Envy over against the Gentile?) 
was the motive of this opposition. The same situation meets us in the 
apostle’s work at Thessalonica, where envy of the Jew against the 
Gentile disturbs the previous peaceful relations.‘ 

But the Gentile was ready to pay back in kind. Of this fact the 


1) Acts 13, 14—43. 3) Acts 13, 45. 
2) Acts 13, 43. 4) Acts 17,5. 
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Book of Acts presents a few interesting examples. When Paul was 
in Corinth, the offended Jews attempted to oust the missionary by 
haling him before the court of the proconsul Gallio, a Gentile of 
course.) Gallio, however, was not in sympathy with the prosecution 
and pleaded a lack of jurisdiction in the case. This may have been 
fair enough; but the next incident shows that even a dignified Roman 
proconsul could yield to racial prejudice. When the Greeks took the 
synagog official Sosthenes and brazenly gave him an unlawful beating 
right before the judgment-seat, Gallio “cared for none of those things.” 
Evidently official connivance at mob activity where the victim belongs 
to a despised social group is not an American invention. 

When the missionary activity of Paul caused the silversmiths at 
Ephesus to feel an economic pinch,®) they started an uproar among 
the people; a rush for the theater resulted, most of the people not 
knowing what all the excitement meant. But the mob spirit was rife; 
a scapegoat was found in the person of a Jew named Alexander, and 
when it was sensed that he was a Jew, repressed emotion gained an 
outlet in the united cry of the Gentiles; “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.””) Again we sense a clash at least partly due to racial conflict. 

This antagonism of Jew and Gentile as found in the Acts ac- 
curately fits into the picture of racial relation as found in secular 
literature of the age. We know that a fling at some Jewish peculiarity 
was a welcome jest to be inserted in poetry of the time. But a more 
interesting and still more direct parallel has been found in the papyri 
of Egypt, which serves as a commentary to what Josephus has told us 
of the relation of Jews and Gentiles of first-century Egypt. In 1921 
there was found among the papyri of Egypt a letter of the Emperor 
Claudius, the same man who enters Acts as the emperor who banished 
the Jews from Rome.’) In this letter9) the emperor refers to the 
troubles that had arisen between Jews and Greeks in Alexandria and 
warns both parties to live in peace. The situation in Alexandria was 
this: Alexandria had a large Jewish population,! which in the course 
of time had gained extensive local political advantages; such priv- 
ileges, coupled with the commercial success of the Jews, seem to have 
aroused the spirit of envy among the Greek population of Alexandria. 
When the atmosphere is tense and excitement prevails, it takes only a 
little spark to ignite trouble. In Alexandria this explosive spark was 
furnished by a little incident, in itself as unimportant as the act of 
a student at Serajevo in 1914. In the summer of 38 A. D., Agrippa I, 
the same man who in Acts 12, 1.2 appears as the murderer of James, 
was on his way to Palestine to assume control of his kingdom there. 
He owed the honor of bearing the royal title to Caius Caligula, the 


5) Acts 18. 6) Acts 19. 7) Acts 19, 34. 8) Acts 18, 2. 
9) Pap., London, No. 1912 (41 A. D.). 
10) Note that Apollos of Acts 18, 24 was from Alexandria. 
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worthless emperor with whom Agrippa had sowed his wild oats at 
Rome. Agrippa planned to stop at Alexandria on his way to Palestine, 
and the Jews of this city would not let the opportunity for a little 
boastful celebration slip by unheeded. A great demonstration was 
staged, and we can well imagine that on such an occasion the Jews 
did not set their light of superiority under a bushel. 

This was more than the Greek population could stand. They 
resorted to a favorite method of racial opposition — ridicule. The 
Greek population located an idiot of the town, dressed him in the 
mock garments of a king, placed a guard of honor about him, and 
hailed this competitive center of attraction with the cries of “King.” 
Mobs have a way of doing a little more sober thinking soon after the 
excitement has died down, and the Greeks of Alexandria soon realized 
that the reception which they had given to a favorite of the emperor 
was not likely to redound to their credit. So a means of showing the 
proper respect for Caius Caligula had to be found. Some one hit 
upon the plan of having the emperor’s image placed in all the syna- 
gogs of the city; in this way two birds could be killed with one stone: 
the emperor could be appeased and the Jews further insulted. The 
latter of course resisted the idolatrous attempt; but since the im- 
perial prefect of Egypt, Flaccus, did not interfere, a reign of terror 
ensued, in which the Jews of Alexandria suffered severely. However, 
they were ready to fight back; it seems that they were planning to 
enlist the Jews of Upper Egypt as well as of other countries in a con- 
certed drive on their Greek enemies in Alexandria. 

When the news of this disturbance reached Rome, Claudius, who 
had by this time succeeded Caligula, sent the above-mentioned letter 
to the Alexandrines, which contains the following section : — 

“T tell you [Alexandrines] plainly that, if you do not desist from 
this baneful and obstinate mutual hostility, I shall perforce be com- 
pelled to show what a benevolent prince can be when turned to just 
indignation. Therefore I conjure you yet once again that on the one 
side, the Alexandrines show themselves forbearing and kindly towards 
the Jews, who for many years have dwelt in the same city, and offer 
no outrage to them in the exercise of their traditional worship, but 
permit them to observe their customs as in the time of Divus Augus- 
tus, which customs I also, after hearing both sides, have confirmed; 
and, on the other side, I bid the Jews not to busy themselves about 
anything beyond what they have held hitherto and not henceforth, as 
if you and they lived in two cities, to send two embassies — a thing 
such as never occurred before now — nor to have strife in gymnasi- 
archic or cosmetic games, but to profit by what they possess and enjoy 
in a city not their own an abundance of all good things; and not to 
introduce or invite Jews who sail down to Alexandria from Syria or 
Egypt, thus compelling me to conceive the greater suspicion; other- 
wise I will by all means take vengeance on them as fomenting a gen- 
eral plague for the whole world.” !)) 


11) Translation of H. I. Bell. 
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But the relations between Jews and Gentiles remained strained. 
By about 117 A.D. another serious disturbance between them had 
broken out. Regular warfare developed even in the towns of Upper 
Egypt. Some interesting reverberations of this conflict are found in 
a number of the papyri unearthed in this region. Reference is made 
to the dvdovo Jovdaioe in Pap., Bremen 40, of Trajan’s time. In Pap., 
Giessen 41 (c.115—117 A. D.), an Apollonios asks for a furlough so 
that he may set his property in order, which is in a sad state due to 
tHv tOv avooiwy Jovdaiwy Epodor. 

Thus the relation between Jew and Gentile regularly appears as 
strained even as we find it in Acts. No wonder, then, that the problem 
of Christianity to fuse these two elements into one Church was a 
difficult one. Yet Paul confidently affirms: “Christ hath made both 
[Jew and Gentile] one and hath broken down the middle wall of par- 
tition between us.” !2) 

Still the Jew could not quite escape assimilating some things that 
were definitely non-Jewish. The Book of Acts also shows this in some 
of the Jewish names. Apollos of Alexandria, a Jew, has a name de- 
rived from a Greek god.!3) Another Jew bears the non-Jewish name 
Alexander. This same tendency of Jews’ adopting non-Jewish names 
can be traced in the papyri. Thus Pap., B. G. U., No. 1151 (13 B.C.), 
brings us a testament of a Oeddogoc, whose father’s name is Nxddnyos 
and his brother’s ’AdéEavdo0c. Since the testament is made d:a tod tay 
*Iovdaiwy dgzefov we are justified in considering all these as Jews.!4) 
Hence we have here a Jewish family with Greek names. 

Since Acts shows us the spread of Christianity in the Gentile 
world, a large number of contacts with pagan religion and religious 
life is to be expected. The first definite contact of Paul with heathen 
religion, as far as Acts gives us the record, is established in the city 
of Lystra.5) The miraculous healing of the lame man caused the 
multitude to suspect that Paul and Barnabas were gods appearing in 
human form, in other words, that a theophany was taking place. Paul 
was again considered a god at a later occasion, when the bite of a 
venomous serpent failed to affect him.!6) The idea of theophanies oc- 
curring was a staple idea of the Greek mind. To the Greek the gods 
were little more than men and women, with some unusual qualifica- 
tions, chief of which was immortality; to him the gods were made in 
the image of man. In this theology the appearance of gods in human 
form was to be expected. We know that in the Iliad gods regularly 
appear in the form of mortals, and the realism of Homer allows them 
to fight on opposing sides, to carry weapons, and even to be wounded 
by some insubordinate mortals. 


12) Eph. 2, 14. 15) Acts 14, 11—13. 
13) Acts 19, 33. 34. 16) Aets 28, 6. 
14) Wilcken, Grundzuege der Papyrusforschung, 63. 
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The same incident at Lystra touches another feature of Greek 
religion, the sacrifice. A Greek sacrifice was conducted in the follow- 
ing manner. Garlands (oréuyata) were placed on the officiating priest 
and on the victim or victims. The animal or animals were led to the 
altar in front of the temple, and those persons taking part in the 
sacrifice were first purified. This was done by plunging a torch from 
the altar into a bowl] of water and then sprinkling it on those present. 
Water was a favorite element of religious purification among the 
Greeks. Then followed a sacred silence for prayers, whereupon grains 
of barley were sprinkled on and around the victim. Now some hair 
was cut from the sacrificial animal and thrown into the fire; then the 
victim was stunned by a blow, its head lifted upward (downward if 
the sacrifice was rendered to a chthonic god), its throat slashed, the 
blood sprinkled on an altar and, in an expiatory sacrifice, on the wor- 
shipers. Portions of the animal were then burned for the god, and the 
rest was prepared on spits and eaten by those present. The scene at 
Lystra shows the preparatory stage for such a sacrifice. There is the 
priest of Zeus, he has prepared oxen for the sacrifice, the garlands have 
been brought, and the crowd is ready to join in the sacrificial cele- 
bration. 

Another feature of religious practise of that time was that of 
making votive offerings to the gods. Especially in cases of disease, 
where the worshiper had prayed to Asclepius or some other god for 
help, it was a custom to dedicate models of the diseased parts to the 
god. Thus we find arms and legs made of terra-cotta, stone, or even 
precious metals as votive offerings on the sites of ancient temples. 
Pap., Giessen 20, presents a xwdoxidornys, a maker of votive limbs, who 
had been hired to serve the Dioscuroi in a private shrine of Egypt. 
In the Book of Acts the votive offering appears in connection with the 
riot of the silversmiths of Ephesus.!”) These silversmiths made vaove 
doyvoots, little shrines of Artemis. These were not souvenirs such as 
the modern traveler buys, but votive shrines, which the worshiper 
bought and deposited at the temple of the great goddess, hoping that 
she might look upon him with favor. 


Notre. — The matter of eating sacrificial meat raised a question among 
the early Christians, to which Paul refers in 1 Cor.10. The question was 
whether Christians might eat meat that was connected with heathen sacri- 
fices. Paul warns the Christians not to take part in the sacrificial meals 
conducted at the temples, but urges them not to be overly scrupulous about 
eating meat which had been sold in the butcher shops, provided that no one 
would be offended thereby. It is quite possible that the apostle here refers 
to meat that had been brought from the temple to be sold in the shops. 
But the question may also have been more complicated. It is entirely likely 
that some sacrificial rites were observed in connection with the killing of 
animals even for private use. (Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertuemer, 
p- 105.) The casuistic question might therefore come up for the Christian 
even at the use of meats that had never been presented at the temples, but 
might be used at any meal in a house. 


17) Acts 19. 
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The matter of silversmiths leads on to another field of contact 
with every-day life: the field of occupations. Paul’s own occupation, 
that of a tent-maker, is well known; his home country Cilicia pro- 
duced the goat-hair in such abundance that the cloth made there was 
known as cilicium. A few other trades appear in Acts. When Peter 
stayed at Joppa, he was quartered in the house of Simon, the tanner, 
Bveoetc.18) Tanning was a well-known trade, since leather was needed 
for shields, straps, sandals, and other purposes. But the tanning busi- 
ness did not belong to the élite of occupations. It smelled. Pollux,!9) 
writing in the second century A.D., places the tanning business 
among those for which a person may be reproached. And Artemi- 
dorus, writing about 100 B. C., has this to say about it: “The tanning 
trade is evil for all; for the tanner touches dead bodies, and he is 
removed from the city; yet even when hidden, the odor gives him 
away.” A papyrus of 100 A. D.2) mentions a “hunchbacked tanner,” 
just the occupation which an unfortunate, deformed man would seize 
upon. Perhaps it is significant that the house of Simon was “by the 
sea.” At any rate, Peter, the missionary, had sought out the lowly 
in Joppa, as we so often find early Christianity among the lower 
strata of society. 


Another occupation of Acts is represented by a woman, Lydia, 
seller of purple, zoggvedawiic.2!) Purple was the last word in fancy 


dyes of the ancients. The dye was procured from two kinds of shells 
found in the Mediterranean. It commanded an enormous price, esti- 
mated by Friedlaender at about ten to twelve thousand dollars a 
pound. But the handling of the dye was not considered so exalted as 
the wearing of the purple. From 1400 B.C. comes an Egyptian poem 
which says of the purple-dyer: “His hands stink; they have the smell 
of putrid fish.” And the sedate moralizer Plutarch, in his Pericles, 
has this to say: “We regard the dyers and makers of salves as vulgar 
and narrow-minded fellows.” By accepting the hospitality of Lydia 
in Philipi, Paul and his companions can hardly have made an im- 
pression on the upper social strata of Philippi. 


One of the most elaborately described contacts of Acts with the 
life of the times is found in the remarkable account of the journey 
and shipwreck in Acts 27 and 28. It can safely be said that no other 
account of ancient shipping rivals the story for accuracy of detail 
and vividness of description. It is the finest account of first-century 
shipping that we have. It is not the writer’s purpose to show that the 
structure of the ship and the problems of navigation as described in 
these chapters fit so admirably into the picture of what we know from 


18) Acts 9, 43. 20) Pap., Fayum, 121. 
19) VI, 128. 21) Acts 16, 14. 
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other sources about shipping at this time.22) But it is interesting to 
compare two other accounts of shipping that have come down to us 
to see the similarities as well as the unquestioned superiority of 
Luke’s book. 

Josephus”) gives us a brief story of a voyage which offers a few 
interesting, parallels to St. Paul’s journey. It is a brief account of 
Herod the Great’s trip from Alexandria to Rome for the purpose of 
gaining the title of king from Antony. “So Herod set sail from 
thence [Alexandria] to Pamphylia, and falling into a violent storm, 
he had much ado to escape to Rhodes with the loss of the ship’s 
burden. ... He also built there a three-decked ship and set sail 
thence with his friends for Italy and came to the port of Brundisium.” 
Note a storm and a loss of the cargo just as in the case of Paul’s 


journey. 
Another account is found in Lucian’s Miotov 7 siyai. In this 


little sketch Lucian speaks of a few friends from Athens going sight- 
seeing to the Piraeus, and upon seeing a mighty ship, their imagi- 
nation is fired to uttering all kinds of impossible wishes. The ship 
which they had seen had sailed from Alexandria to the Piraeus. Its 
destination was Rome, but it had been driven eastward towards Sidon 
and then westward to Pamphylia, where it was almost wrecked. One 
of the friends, Samippus, gives vent to his emotions by these words: 
“What a size that ship was! 180 feet long.” “And the lofty stern 
with the gradual curve and its gilded beak, balanced at the other end 
by the long, rising sweep of the prow and the figure of her name- 
goddess Isis on either side.”24) Note that this ship carried the figure 
of Isis, as the ship which Paul took from Malta carried the Dios- 
curi.29) 

Coming to more commonplace factors of first-century life, we 
find that the pieces of clothing mentioned in Acts are such as were 
commonly worn at this time. As to the style, especially of men’s 
clothing, the garments worn by the ancients of the Hellenistic world 
impress us as having been extremely simple. Here, as so often, the 
Greek showed his good taste and practical attitude over against the 
luxurious Oriental. The undergarment, or foundation garment, so to 
say, among the Greeks was the yitov. This was simply an oblong 
piece of cloth folded once, so that the long, open part was on the 


22) The voyage and shipwreck are discussed with great detail in 
J. Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck of Paul; A.T. Robertson, Luke the 
Historian in the Light of Research, chap. XV; W.M. Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveler and the Roman Citizen, chap. XIV; A. Neuburger, Technical Arts 
and Sciences of the Ancients, 188-9. 

23) Josephus, Ant., XIV, 3. 

24) Translation of H. W. and F.G. Fowler. 

25) Acts 28,11. 
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right side of the body. There were openings for the arms, and the 
garment was hung from the shoulders by fastening the front and back 
part of the gown with clasps, or fibulae, on each shoulder. The gar- 
ment ordinarily reached about to the knees in the case of men, but 
a longer style was common for women. We must remember that 
there was not much difference between the garments used by the two 
sexes among the Greeks. Thus the essential part of the chiton was 
not unlike a sleeveless nightgown now used. But to make the gar- 
ment practical for working around, the Greek invariably used a girdle 
to hold the flowing gown together. This chiton with the girdle around 
it was the garment ordinarily worn around the home and at work. 

But the Greek had to observe conventions also in the matter of 
dress. Just as it was formerly unconventional for a man to be seen 
outside of his house without a torturesome coat even in the hottest 
weather, so the Greek would ordinarily consider it a breach of good 
form to appear on the street only in a chiton. So there was a second, 
more formal, garment, the cloak, or fudtov. This was an oblong piece 
of cloth without buttons and without sleeves, worn by both men and 
women. It was literally “thrown around” a person and was held up 
by being loosely draped around the shoulders and forearms. Hence 
the term for putting on this garment was zeo:fdddev, to throw around, 
while putting on the chiton was termed évddey, to go into. It must 
have been quite an art to drape the himation around in nicely flowing 
folds, as any one can convince himself by taking a sheet and trying 
to make himself look like the famous statue of Sophocles pictured in 
practically every high-school text on ancient history. 

Sandals were also used. These were soles held to the feet by 
strips of leather (the “latchets” of Luke 3, 16), runnning between the 
toes and wrapped around the foot and ankle. 

Now let us see how the clothing of the age enters the Book of 
Acts. In Acts 9,39 the weeping widows stand around the corpse of 
Tabitha and very humanly show Peter the evidences of her good 
works, the chitons and himatia which she had made for others. Both 
types were garments needed for the common people. In Acts 12,8 we 
can fairly watch a man as he is dressing himself. Peter there is 
asleep in the prison; the angel comes and says: Z@oa xai baddnoa ta 
cavdadia cov. This done, the angel continues: Teo:Bakod to iududv 
cov. Peter evidently had retired, taking off his sandals and laying 
his himation and girdle aside. He wears only his chiton in bed, un- 
girdled for greater comfort. Aroused, he first gathers up his loose 
chiton by passing the girdle around his waist, then the sandals are 
tied on, and since Peter is to go out into the street, the himation is 
thrown around. Note zzo:fadod to describe this part. 

In Acts 16,22 Paul and his companions are being prepared for 
a beating. The text describes this zegiojtavtes atta ta iudtia éxédevor 
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éapditer. We see that only the outer garments, himatia, were removed 
for the beating; the chiton was kept on. Note the zeoi in xegrongavtes 
to describe the act of taking off the himation. 

There are other contacts in Acts which touch upon various phases 
of every-day life. When a letter was written by a Greek, he used a 
form as stereotyped as our place, date, “Dear Sir,” and so forth. 
A Greek letter regularly began with the name of the writer, followed 
by the addressee’s name; then came the body of the letter, followed 
by greetings. Deissmann has elaborated this phase of Greek life as 
paralleled in the New Testament.) Here is a sample of a letter 
written in this age: — 

“Trene to Taonnophris and Philon, good cheer. I was grieved and 
wept as much over the blessed one as I wept for Didymas; and every- 
thing that was fitting I did and all who were with me, Epaphroditus 
and Thermouthion and Philion and Apollonius and Plantas. But, 


truly, there is nothing any one can do in the face of such things. Do 
you therefore comfort one another. Farewell, Hathur 1.”27) 


The Book of Acts contains two letters, one of the Apostolic Coun- 
cil to the brethren of the Gentiles8) and one of the yA‘agyzos Claudius 
Lysias.2) The first of these follows the regular order of letters of the 
time. First the writers: “The apostles and elders”; then the ad- 
dressees: “Unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia”; then the contents of the letter followed by the 
customary greeting. 

Incidentally the decision given by the Apostolic Council is intro- 
duced by the same formula used in Athens for the decrees of the 
legislative body. Acts 15,22 has the phrase: “Edo&e tots anoordlois xai 
ris ageofutégors. Athenian decrees began with the words: “Edoge tj 
povdg xai t® SHuw, very much like the customary introduction to our 
laws: “The people of the State of enact.” 

In Acts 10, 9 we see Peter going to the housetop to pray. It was 
indeed a Hebrew custom®) to worship on the roof, but we find ref- 


26) Deissmann, Licht vom Osten4. 

27) Pap., Oxy.I,115 (2d century A.D.). This letter is a rather fa- 
mous document of every-day life in Egypt. It has been treated with ex- 
ceptional insight in Deissmann, Licht vom Osten4, p. 143. As he has 
pointed out, the letter shows the almost hopeless task of giving comfort 
in the face of death in the Gentile world. Irene hardly knows what to 
write to her bereaved friends, Taonnophris and Philon. Hathur at the 
close is the name of a month. 

28) Acts 15, 23—29. 

29) Acts 23, 26—30. The letter of Acts 23 has the customary elements 
of a Greek letter without the greeting at the close in some New Testament 
manuscripts. It is a case perhaps where the unusual reading (with the 
omission of the Zo@woo) is not the correct one. The thousands of letters 
found in the sands of Egypt would argue that Claudius Lysias did close 
his letter with a greeting. 

30) Jer. 32, 29; 2 Kings 23, 12. 
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erence to such worship also among the Greeks of Egypt. Thus Pap., 
Petr. IT, 12 (242 B.C.), mentions altars built on housetops. 

Coming to one of the darker shades of Greek life, we find that 
the Apostolic Council saw it necessary to give special warning to the 
Gentiles against zooveéa, fornication.*)) There was a reason for this. 
While the Greeks in general looked upon the family as the basis of 
the idolized state, yet practises were condoned which are directly dis- 
ruptive of family life. Concubinage was considered offensive only in 
so far as it might produce offspring who were at a political disad- 
vantage over against legitimate children.*2) The practise of having 
hetaerae, encouraged by the customary late marriages of men and the 
utter failure of the Greeks to educate their women to the level of the 
men, was a recognized institution. In addition, the practise of con- 
sidering adultery a service to Aphrodite, under whatever names she 
was honored, a practise so common among the Semite worshipers of 
Astarte, was not foreign to the Greeks. Strabo, VIII, informs us that 
the temple of Aphrodite at Corinth had more than a thousand he- 
taerae, called feoédovlo:, who were the ruin of strangers coming to the 
city. No wonder that Paul had come to Corinth “in weakness and 
in fear and in much trembling.” *) 

The most direct contact of Acts with Greek life might be ex- 
pected when Paul and his companions came to the center of all that 
has made the Greek name famous — Athens.) Pages could be filled 
pointing out how the various statements of this chapter arouse asso- 
ciations with that which Greek writers such as Pausanias, ruins such 
as the Parthenon, and the results of modern archeological excavations 
have revealed to us about the topography and life of Athens. His one 
remark that the Athenians are dso:daimovéoteoo: Conjures up associa- 
tions with the mighty Acropolis and its Parthenon, its temple of 
Nike, its statue of Athena with the shining helmet, all of which was 
plainly visible from the spot where Paul spoke to his critical audience 
on the Areopagus; not to mention the familiar Hermes statues, altars, 
and temples that were scattered over the rest of Athens. Just a few 
contacts with Athenian life that are not so evident may be referred to. 
Acts 17, 17 tells us that Paul “disputed in the market daily with them 
that met him.” This shows what a wide-awake and versatile mission- 
ary the apostle was; for a trip to the market, or déyogd, was as effective 
a publicity step in Athens as a full-page advertisement in our papers. 
For the dyogd, or market, was not only a place to buy and sell, as our 
word “market” implies, but also the place to which the Athenian 
regularly resorted for his daily exchange of ideas, for his news, and 


31) Acts 15, 20. 
32) Bluemner, Lehrbuch der griechischen Privataltertuemer, p. 253. 
33) 1 Cor. 2, 3. 34) Acts 17. 
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for his gossip. It was a good substitute for our daily paper. So 
common and so regular was this use of the market-place that the 
term xij8ovea dyood, the market is full, was a standing term for the 
time before noon, and dyoods diddvorg was the time when the group 
broke up to get something to eat at noon.25) It was a good idea for 
Paul to get there “daily.” 

The famous speech of Paul, Acts 17, was made in a more august 
atmosphere than that of the market. He was taken to Areopagus. 
Now, the Areopagus was a name both for the place and the court 
which met there. Here the apostle was indeed in high-class sur- 
roundings. The Areopagus as a court was of most ancient origin. 
At the time when the apostle appeared at Athens this court had the 
following duties: 1) supervision over private festivals; 2) judicial 
jurisdiction in matters of counterfeiting; 3) supervision of the train- 
ing and instruction of youth (possibly this was the reason why Paul, 
being a teacher, was taken before this group); 4) supervision of build- 
ing construction and the dedicatory offerings; 5) receiving of cor- 
respondence from foreign governments.) Such was the group that 
Paul faced. And although his mentioning of the resurrection pro- 
voked the mockery of skeptical Athenians, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing one of this august body, Dionysius the Areopagite, among those 
that “clave unto him.”37) 

These are some contacts which show that Acts is a book that arose 
out of the Hellenistic world and reflects the conditions which its chief 
character, Paul, found. It shows the new faith going forward to its 
destiny of world conquests; but in its strides it must inevitably 
brush against the practises, the beliefs, and the daily life of the masses 
whom it seeks to convince, and herein the great apostle became all 
things to all men. 
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The First Three Bibles that Entered the Early Life 
of Martin Luther. 


In Luther’s second year in the University of Erfurt, 1503, when 
he was twenty, wandering through the university library, he found 
a complete Bible. He said: “Da ich zwanzig Jahre alt war, hatte 
ich noch keine Bibel gesehen; ich meinte, cs waeren keine Evan- 
gelien und Epistolen mehr, denn die in den Postillen sind.” Naturally 
his curiosity was aroused. He was surprised that the Bible contained 
more than the Gospel- and the Epistle-lessons of the church-year. 
He was pleased with the story of Hanna and Samuel. But he had 
not had before, nor did he have now or for the next two years, any 
predilection for the Bible. We know of no instance nor occasion 
during the years of his adolescence when he ever expressed a desire 
or eagerness to study the Scriptures. 

In the first week of January, 1505, Luther was made Magister 
Artium. In compliance with his father’s wish he began the study of 
law May 20, 1505. In June he spent some days with his parents at 
Mansfeld. On his return, when he was near Stotterheim, July 2, 
1505, a flash of lightning struck at his side. Anguish and fear of 
death overpowered him. If God’s burning wrath had directed this 
thunderbolt into his sinful body, what would he have pleaded before 
God? In fear and trembling he vowed: “I will become a monk.” 
Of his hasty vow he said in later life that it was a sudden and in- 
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voluntary act, which he made in a moment of extreme terror. Yet 
his delight was greater than his sorrow. He says: “I made the vow 
for the sake of my salvation.” As a grand finale of his worldly life 
he gave, on July 16, a farewell supper to his friends, consisting of 
young men and women. Just before the party broke up, he startled 
them with the declaration: “Henceforth you shall see me no more, 
for I will become a monk.” All efforts on the part of his friends to 
dissuade him from his purpose were in vain. The next day, Alexius 
Day, July 17, 1505, a few friends accompanied him to the Augus- 
tinian cloister and sorrow-stricken saw the gates close upon him. 

The story that a friend by the name of Alexius had been killed 
by the lightning at Stotterheim lacks all historical verification and 
no doubt had its origin in the fact that it was on July 17, Alexius 
Day, that Luther entered the cloister. The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Vol. IX, p. 493, is in error in claiming that in 1899 Oerger was the 
first who had proved the existence of the friend Alexius and his death 
by lightning to be a mere legend; for Dr. A. L. Graebner had already 
in 1888, in his biography of Luther, p. 30, pointed out that the death 
of Alexius was a legend grown from Alexius Day. 

Luther was not assigned to a cell in the Augustinian cloister, 
but to a cell in the Guest House (Domus Hospitum), the first home 
of the Augustinians in Erfurt, built in 1277. Here the postulant 
spent the first six weeks of his cloister-life. He was bound by no 
rule save that of an honorable conduct. The two poets Plautus and 
Vergil and his guitarre were his only companions to help him over- 
come lonesomeness within these bleak walls. 

In the beginning of September Martin was made a novice. All 
the cloister inmates took a lively interest in the postulant because 
they saw in the suddenness of his decision and that flash of lightning 
a dramatic parallel of the conversion of Paul on his way to Damascus, 
which led him to cry: “What wilt thou have me to do?” As novice 
he vowed “to read assiduously, to hear devoutly, and to study dili- 
gently the Holy Scriptures.” Now that he was made a novice, he was 
given a Bible bound in red leather for his exclusive use, for his home 
study, from September, 1505, to September, 1506. This was the 
second Bible that came into the life of Luther. The zeal he displayed 
in applying himself with singular concentration of mind to his Bible- 
study was at first not because of joy and delight in God’s Word, but 
rather to fulfil the vow he had made. 

During the four years in the University of Erfurt, 1501—1505, 
he underwent heavy athletic training of the mind, applying himself 
assiduously to the various branches of philosophy, plowing through the 
Latin authors Juvenal, Livy, Cicero, Ovid, Vergil, and Plautus and 
not only retaining the general contents of their books, but even their 
exact words, so that he could quote them at will. This training of 
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his memory he now applied in his study of the Bible, and thus im- 
proved this faculty. 

His cloister preceptors were John Nathin and John Genser of 
Paltz. We imagine they examined him weekly on those sections of 
the Bible whose study he had completed. Luther’s own statement is: 
“My brothers gave me a Bible bound in red leather, with which I had 
familiarized myself from first to last, so that I knew the very spot and 
page where every passage was written. If I could have kept this 
Bible [it was the property of the cloister and its rule prohibited its 
removal], I should: have been an able localis biblicus. No other study 
so pleased me so much as the study of the Scriptures. Eagerly I read 
them and impressed them on my memory. Sometimes a single pas- 
sage of importance would occupy my thoughts the entire day. I re- 
member well that the significant words spoken by the prophets which 
I was not able to comprehend remained fixed in my mind, and I pon- 
dered over them for a long time; for example, to the passage in 
Ezekiel ‘I will not the death of a sinner,’ I paid very earnest attention.” 

He was often so completely carried away by his concentrated 
Bible-study that he forgot to read the prayers of his breviary and 
to say the horae. The cloister rule required the inmates to spend 
much of the day in the repetition of the prayers to be read aloud. 
The prior, however, was instructed to excuse the students of the theo- 
logical department (not the lay brothers, “auch Conversen genannt’) 
from the full-time choir practise, the full-time matins, and other 
time-consuming exercises. This systematic cutting the corners gave 
them additional precious time for the prosecution of their studies. 
However, Martin did not avail himself of the exemption privilege, 
but in his oversensitive conscientiousness devoted all day Saturday 
to fasting and prayers. 

In the year of his noviceship he was formally introduced to 
Dr. John Staupitz, the Vicar-General of the Augustinian Order of 
the Observantine group. Staupitz was at once attracted to Luther 
by his skeleton form and sparkling eyes and discovered in his con- 
versation the genius, the powerful intellect, and recognized his tal- 
ents, his gifts, and made it his business to mold and develop this rare 
acquisition, who already had taken the degree of Master of Philosophy. 

Staupitz had the fixed purpose of taking Luther away again from 
his cloister retreat and to give him back to the public as a finished 
product, a teacher of Biblical lore. He encouraged young Martin to 
continue mining the Scriptures, to make the study of the Bible his 
specialty, so that he would become an able localis and textualis of 
the Holy Scriptures. Thus he in a high degree contributed toward 
shaping and preparing Brother Martin for his future career. The 
skilful manner in which he directed Luther’s Bible-study was Stau- 
pitz’s life-work. He was a man of fine culture, of scholarly attain- 
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ments, of a suave disposition, of an attractive presence, of pleasing 
address, and a good judge of human nature. Although he moved 
in the society of learned doctors, of princes, bishops, and cardinals, 
he was not distant to his inferiors. As Vicar-General he exercised 
his office with skill and fairness and did not shirk the responsibilities 
thrust upon him. 

Luther’s concentrated study of the Bible during the year of his 
probation was of inestimable value to the great work he was destined 
to perform. However, he had not yet found Christ, the Savior, in 
the Bible because his mind was beclouded by wrong definitions of the 
simplest, but important words of the Bible. Without reservations he 
accepted the Catholic definition of the grace of Christ. The Bible 
statement “By grace are ye saved, through faith, and that not of 
yourselves,” was wantonly ignored by the papists. The prevalent 
definition of theirs was: Grace is the infused potentiality by which 
man himself can fulfil the Law, satisfy the wrath of God, earn his 
own righteousness, and merit salvation. 

Although Luther exerted himself to the utmost to live a life in 
accordance with the divine Law, he was ever conscious of not having 
attained perfection, and because he felt assured that he could not do 
more than he was doing to appease God, he believed that he was 
without grace; and that made him groan: “When will I ever have 


a gracious God?” Similarly to Paul, Phil. 3, Luther could say: “As 
a monk I was blameless.” 


Every word spoken, read, or sung in the cloister chapel he ab- 
sorbed. From the very first day of his entering the cloister as a pos- 
tulant, July 17, 1505, the words chanted in the complin “In iustitia 
tua libera me,” “In Thy righteousness deliver me” (Ps. 71,2), were 
indelibly fastened on his mind. In this Bible-passage the Reforma- 
tion lay hidden. Concerning it Luther said in his Commentary on 
Genesis: “While reading and praying in times past Ps.71,2: ‘De- 
liver me in Thy righteousness,’ I was terrified, and in my heart 
I hated the words,’ for my thought was: By no means deliver me in 
Thy righteousness by which Thou art righteous (actively). It is 
therefore important to understand rightly the righteousness by which 
I am made righteous (passively).” (St. L., II, 1487.) 

While studying the Bible the analogous passage, Rom. 1, 17, 
“Tustitia Dei in Evangelio revelatur,’ also greatly disturbed his mind. 
He was taught to understand the righteousness of God in the philo- 
sophie sense, the formal or active righteousness, by which God pun- 
ishes the sinners and the unjust. 

And now a word about the third Bible. After the expiration of 
one year and one day Luther’s novitiate came to a close, and he was 
solemnly admitted to the Order of the Augustinians as a monk. As 
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he prostrated himself before the altar steps, the prior addressed him: 
“Dear brother, the time of your probation is now ended. You have 
been treated as one of us and barred from nothing but our council- 
meetings. The time has now arrived when you will either with- 
draw from us or deny the world and consecrate yourself to God and 
to our order. After your consecration your vow is irrevocable, and 
you will no longer be permitted to throw off the yoke of obedience.” 
Luther answered: “I will consecrate myself to God and your order.” 
The closing act was the administration of the monk’s vow. Luther 
was handed an open copy of the rules of the order. He placed the 
copy on the knees of the prior, knelt before him, laid his folded 
hands on the open copy, and slowly made the vow: — 

“T, Brother Martin, make profession and promise obedience to 
Almighty God, to the holy Virgin Mary, and to you, Brother, the 
Prior-General of the Order of the Eremites of the Augustinian 
Brothers, and your successors, promising that I will unto death 
live in poverty and chastity according to the rule of the holy Father 
Augustine.” 

When the ceremony was over, Martin Luther had fulfilled the 
vow he had made in his death anxiety near Stotterheim. 


Luther’s preceptors considerer his Bible-study completed and 
assigned to him the study of Gabriel Biel’s voluminous exposition of 


the Mass; in this way he was within the next six months to prepare 
himself for the priesthood. The Bible, his inseparable companion, 
they took away, possibly to hand the copy to a newcomer. The 
cloister possessed but a limited number of Bibles, not enough to 
give every inmate a copy. Another reason was that he was expected 
to devote his whole time and attention to Biel. Relating this in- 
cident in 1540, Luther said: “When I [in September, 1506] made 
the vow, they took away from me the Bible and gave me sophistic 
books. Nevertheless, at intervals I secreted myself in the library 
and gratified my delight by studying the library Bible.” 

This library Bible was the third copy of the Scriptures that 
entered into Luther’s life. With irresistible urge he continued the 
study of the library Bible from September, 1506, until his removal 
to Wittenberg in December, 1508. 

Not any of these three Bibles with which Luther had come in 
contact were chained. 

After September, 1506, Luther studied Hebrew. His fellow- 
monk Lang taught Luther elementary Greek. 

Akron, O. E. A. BRUEGGEMANN. 
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Der Schriftqrund fiir die Lehre von der satisfactio vicaria. 
(Fortfegung.) 


1 Soh. 3,16: Hierin haben wir die Liebe erfannt, 
bah jener an unferer Statt feine Geele [Leben] ge- 
geben Hat, und mir follen anjtatt der Britder die 
Geelen hingeben. 

Die twdrtlidhe iberfebung wird etwas berdeutlicht durch die Um- 
fdhreibung Biichfels: ,,inter der Liebe, durch die wir un von der Welt 
unterfdeciden und betveijen, dag twir bom Tode gum Leben hiniiber- 
gefchritten find, Darf man nichts Geringeres verftehen als da3, was wir 
an SGju fennengelernt haben.“ (Cr hat an unferer Statt fein Leben 
dahingegeben.) Diefer Sab (in WUnfiihrungsgeicen) gibt auch den Buz 
fammenbhang mit Dem BVorhergehenden an. Yn dem Paragraphen namz 
lich, woran jich diefe Wusfage anfcbliekt, hatte der AWpojtel die chriftliche 
Bruderliebe als ettvas fo Cigenartiges, HerrlicheS und Gropes ge- 
fchildert, DaR fie al etwas gang Cingigartiges dajteht. Dies febt natiir- 
fich boraus, dDaR diefe Liebe rechter Wrt ijt; denn nur fo beredhtigt fie 
und, atwifehen Chrijten und Unchrijten einen Unterfdied zu maden wie 
awijcen Leben und Tod, givifden Gottesfindjdaft und Teufelstind- 
fehaft. Damit verbindet nun der Apoftel feine Schilderung der Liebe 
im Pringip als echte Selbjtlofigkeit, wie aus dem Beifpiel REfu her- 
porgebt. 

Der itbergangspunkt bei diefem Gedanfen ijt Demnadh SEjus als 
das verforperte Ndeal der Selbftlofigfeit. Nohannes fchreibt: GSierin 
faben wir die Liebe erfannt. Das éy rotr@ weift hin auf das 
Folgende. Er und alle Chrijten haben diefe Erfenntni3 gewonnen und 
befiben fie nun, namlich die Erfenntni3 von dem, was er Hier ausfagt. 
3 ijt eine Crfenntni3, die fich auf die Liebe im Pringip begieht; denn 
4 ayann begeichnet Das Wefen der wahren Liebe, mehr als perjinlice 
Suneigung. Wn YEfu erft hat die Welt erfahren, was Liebe hHeift 
und ijt. Diefe Liebe erfdeint darum nicht als abjtrafter Begriff, als 
nebelhafteS Sdeal, fondern fie ift eine gefchichtlice Wirklichfeit. Jn 
SCju ijt tatjachlich die Liebe verfdSrpert und bvertvirflidt. Die Cr- 
fenntnis, die wir Chrijten bon SCju haben, ijt in einer Hinfidt gum 
Wbfehlug gefommen, namlich damit, dDaB wir den Heiland im Glauben 
angenonmmmen haben. Andererjeits mu aber diefe Erfenntnis fort- 
wahrend erneuert twerden, wachfen und gunehmen; denn nur jo fann 
jeine Liebe wie feine Heiligfeit (V.3) und feine Geredjtigfeit (%. 7) 
in Wirklichfeit ein Betweggrund unjer3 Leben, fpegififch unferer Sruz 
Derliebe, werden. 

Das Wejen diefer Liebe wird von Yohannes furg und flar darz 
gelegt: Daf jeneranunferer Statt fein eben gegeben 
Hat. 8 ijt harafterijtijh bet Johannes, dag er das Pronomen éxetvos 
fiir JEjfum gebraucht. C3 liegt in Dem Wort ein bedeutjamer Hinweis: 
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eben der eine, bon dem die gange ebvangelifde Botfdhaft handelt, ¥Ejus 
Chrijtus. Und dann fommt die bolle Wudht feiner Wusfage: an un- 
ferer Statt. C8 ijt unter gegentwartigen Verhaltniffen nicht ge- 
niigend, nur gu iiberjfegen ,,fiir un3“; noch viel weniger Ddiirfen tir dic 
tiberfebung BiichjelS ,uns gu gut” ftehen lajfen; denn der Modernis- 
mus hat diejen Wusdrucd dahin abgejchwadt, dagB er faum mehr be- 
Deutet als dak BEfus ein Vorbild fiir andere ijt. Co wabhr dies ijt, jo 
Tiegt doch in den Worten des Apoftels an diefer Stelle weit mehr. 
nour uns” fann nur aufgefagt werden in dem Ginn ,an unfjerer 
Statt”, wie befonderS Robertjon immer wieder betont. Chrijtus hat 
fein Leben dahingegeben, gelajjen, geopfert. Darin liegt die Grige 
der Liebe GCju, dak er feine Geele, fein Leben, Hinlegte, daR er in 
voller Stellvertretung gehandelt hat, indem er dies fein Leben hingab 
und opferte am Fluchholz des Kreuges. Val. Yoh. 10, 11; 13, 37 f.; 
15,19. Damit ijt wiederum auf das flarjte und entichiedenfte die 
ftellvertretende Genugtuung Chrifti, die satisfactio vicaria, dDargelegt. 

Und daran feblieBt der Wpojtel im giweiten Teil des Verjes die Un- 
twendung, die jich aus dem gangen Zujammenhang ergeben mufB: Und 
wir follen anjtatt Der Britder die SGeelen hingebden. 
Das Harafterijtijhe Merfmal chrijtlider Liebe ijt das de3 Sichopferns 
im Dienjte anderer; denn im BVerbum liegt die Bedeutung von _,,ficd 
tweglegen, andern zur Berfiigung jtellen, ganglich aufgeben, um damit 
andern gu dienen”. C8 ijt Dderfelbe Gedanfe, den Chrijtus Yoh. 15, 13 


ausfpricht, wo er auch den jtellbertretenden Charafter der wahren Liebe 
betont. Nur fo twiderfahrt der borliegenden Stelle volle Geredhtigfcit. 


7. Ghrijtus fiir un8 gur Siinde gemadt. 

2 RKor.5,21. (Giehe Vand VI, 513 ff.) 

Rim. 8,3: Denn was dem Gefe’b unmiglid war, 
worin e3 fdhwad war Durch das Fleifh — Gott hat, 
inDdDem er feinen eigenen Sohn fandte in Uhnlidfcit 
Des Fleifmes der Siinde und um Der Siinde willen, 
Die Siinde im Fleifmh verurteilt. 

Bunadjt ijt gu fonjtatieren, dDaB der WApojtel in diefem gangen Wb- 
fnitt nicht mehr die Lehre bon der Rechtfertiqung behandelt, fondern 
die Folgen der Rechtfertiqung im Leben der CHhrijten. Wber eben dicjes 
Leben der Heiliqung griindet fich auf die Durch Chriftum gejdhehene Cr- 
lojfung und die bon den Chrijten angenommene Verfshnung durch die 
RiebeStat Gottes in Chrijto. Darum beginnt der Upojtel diefen Wb- 
fdnitt mit der Erflarung: Go gibt eS nun fein BVerdam- 
mungSurteil fiir Diejenigen, Die in Chrifto Feju 
find. Gott beurteilt die Glaubigen nicht nach dem alten Menfdjen, 
fondern nach dem neuen, jo dak er ihnen nicht mehr anrednet, twas fie 
dem Fleifde nach itbelS tun. Diefe Tatjache bewweijt der Apojtel nun 
mit feiner Wusfiihrung iiber die vollige Bulanglichfeit der jtellver- 
tretenden Genugtuung Chrifti. 
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Der Vers ift etwas fompligiert und fchwierig, weil er offenbar 
ein UAnafoluth enthalt. Wuch ijt jehwer gu erfehen, ob 76 dddivaroy im 
aftiven oder im pafjiben Ginn gu fafjen ijt. Ym erjteren Fall miifte 
man etiva den Gag bollenden: ,Das Unvermigen des Gefebes . . . 
hat Gott befeitiqt”, im legteren: ,,Da3, was dem Gefe’ unmoglid twar, 
hat Gott ausgefiihrt oder ins Werk gejebt.” Aber tro diefer Schwie- 
rigtcit ijt Der Sinn des Sabes giemlic) far: Gott hat dafiir gejorgt, 
daf eben die Sache, in der das Gefeb ungulanglich war, durd) feinen 
Ratfhlup und feine Kraft hinausgefiihrt wurde. 

Wir nehmen die iberfebung Luther am Anfang de3 Sages 
,Sas dem Gefe’ unmiglish war” und iibertragen dann 
weiter: Worin es fhwadh war durch das Fleifd. Die Ohn- 
madt oder Schiwacdhe de3 Gejekes liegt aljo nicht im Gefeb felbjt, fon- 
dern in Dem fiindigen Fleifdh der Menfden. Dak nach Gal. 3,21 das 
Gefeg nicht lebendig machen fann, liegt nicht an feinem Wejen; denn 
jyenn wir feine Forderungen tun fonnten, fo miirden twit dadurd 
leben, Luf. 10,28. Die Fleifchesnatur der Menjchen ijt fchuld daran, 
dak das Gefeb feinen Biweck nicht erreicht. Urjpriimglich dagu beftimmt, 
dem Menfdjen das Leben gu geben, tvar e3 aus dem angegebenen Grunde 
nicht imjtande, dies gu betwerfftelligen. Dabei wird der Punft, an dem 
die Unméglichfeit einjebte, durch das é& @ twiedergegeben: in Diefer 
einen injicht feblte 3; Hierin vermodte da3 Gefeb nicht, tvas e3 
eigentlich twollte und follte, twozu e8 beftimmt twar. 

Ohne nun den angefangenen Gab formgeredht gu vollenden, fahrt 
der Apojtel fort: Gott hat... die Sitnde im Fleifad ver= 
urteilt. Go lautet der Hauptfak. Damit wird furg und Har ge- 
fagt, Dag Gott die Macht der Siinde gebrocden hat. Dadurch wird die 
polle Wucht des Verbums xaraxoivew beibehalten. Die Siinde hatte 
gleichfam einen Rechtsanfpruc) an den Menjfcjen, jo dak der Menjfch von 
Natur fogujagen unter ihrer Botmapigfeit jtand. Xun aber hat Gott 
Der Siinde diefes Recht itber den Menjchen genommen; er hat alle 
Menfden bon der Macht und der VBotmaigfeit der GSiinde befreit. 
“God ... pronounced the doom of sin and brought its claims and 
authority over man to an end. This is the only interpretation which 
does not introduce elements quite alien to the apostle’s mode of 
thought.” (Hap. Greek Test.) ,,Die Verurteilung der Sitnde ift weder 
Vejtrafung noch Tdtung, fondern Wberfennung der Verechtigung auf 
Herridaft im Fleifdh.” (Luthardt in Strac-Zodler.) 

Wie aber hat Gott dies gujtande gebradht? Yndem er feinen 
eigenen Gohn fandte in Uhnlidfeit des Fleifmes der 
SGinde und um der Gitnde willen. Mit Vetonung jteht das 
Objeft de3 Sabe3 gleich nach dem Subjeft: feinen eigenen, feinen aus 
feinem Wefen von Ctwigfeit gegeugten Sohn. Dadurd) wird das Sohz- 
nesbverhalinis als metaphyfijdhes begeichnet, wie Philippi und Luthardt 
richtig bemerfen, wie denn im Zujammenbhang die Perjinlichfeit Chrijti 
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al8 eine praexijtierende dargejtellt wird. Mit dem etwigen Gottesfohn, 
Der in die Welt gefandt tourde, trat eine neue, erlofende Kraft in die 
Menfdhheit cin. Denn das Verbum meijt darauf hin, daB der Sohn 
Gottes nicht nur einen Beruf als %Uhgefandter Gottes hatte, fondern 
dak er ein integrierender Bejtandteil der Menfehheit, felbjt mahrer 
Menfch, wurde. Co tveit ging damals der Liebesratjdhlup Gottes, dak 
er feinen Sohn in Whnlichfeit oder Geftalt de Fleifches der Siinde 
fandte. Gr wurde der fiindigen Menfdheit nist wefens gleid, 
aber jeine aupere Crijtengform twar der mit Siinde behafteten Menz- 
fennatur in jedem andern Stiide abnlid. Bal. Phil. 2,7. 8. Gott 
hat den, der von feiner Giinde toute, fiir uns zur Siinde gemadt, 
2 Ror. 5, 21. Val. Hebr. 4, 15. Chriftus nahm bei feiner Menfay- 
werdung die Gejtalt und Natur an, die fonjt mit der fiindlichen Natur 
der Menjchen identifiziert wird; denn odog bedeutet die gange menfd- 
liche Natur. Und der Bwed der Sendung Chrifti wird fogleich aus- 
gedriidt in den Worten und um der SGiinde willen, betreffs 
Der Siinde oder, twie auch richtig umfchrieben worden ijt, al3 ein Opfer 
fiir Die Sindee. Die Meinung ijt flar, befonders tenn man die pauz 
linifche Redetweife an andern Orten in Vetracht sieht. Gott hat Chri- 
ftum gefandt, um durch feinen Opfertod fiir die Sinden der Menjchen 
genugzutun. ,,Chrijtus follte durch fein menjfchliches Leben, Leiden und 
Sterben die Siimde der Menfden fiihnen und tilgen und hat e3 aud 
getan.” (Stodhardt.) Trok der Cinfprache folder Wusleger wie Weik 
fagt der Text gang flar, was im Expositor’s Greek Testament darz 
gelegt ijt: “The apostle’s doctrine is that the power of sin cannot be 
broken except by expiating it.” C€ben die} hat Gott durch Chrijftum 
betvirft; eben dieS hat Chrijtus jelber getan durch fein Verfohnungs- 
leiden, durch feinen Verfohnungstod. So ijt die Giinde im Fleijdh 
verurteilt und ihre Macht auf ewig gebroden. Das ijt die Frucht der 
satisfactio vicaria. (Fortfekung folgt.) B.C. RK. 
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Eisenach Epistle-lesson for Sexagesima Sunday. 


The letter to the Philippians is addressed to a congregation to 
which the apostle was especially attached. Philippi had been the first 
city in Europe in which the apostle had magnified his Lord Jesus by 
preaching the Gospel, Acts 16, 12.13; by establishing a congregation, 
vv. 14. 33.40; by suffering for the cause of the Gospel, vv. 19—24. 
In the dark, dreary dungeon of this city he and Silas at midnight 
burst forth in a song of praise for the content of which we may 
compare Acts 5,41; 14,27. To these Philippians the letter is ad- 
dressed. Again Paul is in prison; again he is deprived of his liberty, 
this time not only for a few hours, but for many years. For several 
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years he had not been able to do full justice to that mission for which 
his Savior had singled him out, that work so dear to him and always 
uppermost in his mind, Acts9,15; 22,21; 26,16—20. But again 
he does not hold forth in long lamentations. Though bound with 
chains, Acts 28, 20; Eph. 6, 20; Philemon 10. 18, he writes in his 
prison a letter of enchanting beauty, bubbling forth from a heart 
filled with almost rapturous joy and gratitude, a joy which cannot 
be suppressed, which will not be held in restraint, which time and 
again bursts forth with irresistible force; joy over material boons, 
rejoicings over spiritual blessings; gratitude for mercies granted to 
him, thankfulness for favors bestowed upon his readers. His manifest 
purpose is to kindle like joy and gratitude in their hearts, chap. 3,1; 
4,4. He had struck the key-note of joyful gratitude in the opening 
words of his letter, vv. 1—6; assuring them of his love and longing 
desire to be with them, 7,8, and of his unceasing prayer, vv. 9—11. 
And now he hastens to relieve them of another anxiety which had 
worried their minds and had been the source of some concern to 
him also. 

“But I would ye should understand, brethren, that the things 
which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance 
of the Gospel,” v.12. “I would,” it is my purpose, my deliberate will 
and intention, cf. 1 Tim.2,8; 5,14; “ye should understand,” come 
to know, perceive clearly, understand without uncertainty or doubt. 
“Brethren,” he calls them. Since they are saints in Christ Jesus, 
y. 1, united with Christ, to whom Paul also is united; since they have 
fellowshiped with him in suffering, chap. 1, 29. 30, they are his 
brethren indeed, whom he has in his heart, v.77. As they were anxious 
to know how his affairs had fallen out, so he is anxious to let them 
know his present status. Just what had happened we cannot tell. 
Epaphroditus supplied the details, unknown to us, to the Philippians, 
chap. 2, 25—29. If we combine 1, 13 with the hope of reunion with 
the Philippians expressed throughout the letter, we may be sure that 
his affairs had taken a favorable turn. Perhaps after years of waiting, 
Acts 28, 30, he had been summoned to his trial, during which it had 
become evident that the charges of sedition and rebellion preferred 
against him, Acts 24,4, were false, that his judges were inclined to 
release him, as former judges had been, Acts 25,27; 26,32. Yet, 
though events had taken so favorable a turn, though liberty seemed 
to be within his grasp, it is not the personal advantages that are 
uppermost in his mind. So completely does his life revolve about 
Christ and His Gospel that, though the prospects of release from 
prison fill his heart with exuberant joy, the chief reason for his 
rejoicing is “the furtherance of the Gospel” resulting from the change 
in his affairs. “Furtherance,” literally, a hammering out in order to 
lengthen, as the smith hammers away at the metal; progress, increase, 
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advancement. To such an advancement of the Gospel his affairs have 
“fallen out,” have come to, have arrived at, and for the time being are 
continuing in this state. This progress, this success of the Good 
Tidings, is to the apostle the paramount issue. No matter what may 
happen to him personally, whether he is freed or will remain in prison 
or must die the death of a martyr, if only the Gospel, the cause of 
his Lord, is advanced, he will be satisfied. His chief worry evidently 
had been that his imprisonment, the charges against him, the cloud 
hovering over his reputation, might prove an obstacle to the success 
of the Gospel. The Lord had removed this anxiety from his mind, 
and he now hastens to remove all worry from the hearts of his beloved 
Philippians. It seems that he was quite sure of his release. Yet 
lest they make the hope of reunion with the beloved teacher the 
primary cause of their joy, he like a faithful father and Seelsorger 
teaches them to put first things first. Independently of whether they 
shall see him again or not, let them with him and like him above 
all rejoice that all that has happened to him has now arrived at 
a stage that is conducive to the spreading of the Gospel “rather” 
than to the detriment of Christ’s kingdom. At the same time, just 
as he himself rejoices at the prospect of regaining his liberty and 
being reunited with his brethren in the faith, he prepares them for 
this piece of good news also, though continually with a view to keep- 
ing them from exaggerating the importance of the news. Already 
in v. 8 he had spoken of his longing to see them, barely suggesting the 
hope of the realization of his desire. In v.20 he intimates the pos- 
sibility, we might even say the probability, of his release from prison. 
V. 22 speaks of his being undecided as to whether life or death is to 
be preferred, while v. 24 voices his conviction that it were better for 
their sake if he were to live. Vv. 24.25 he makes the positive state- 
ment that he knows that he shall abide and continue with them all; 
and chap. 2, 24 he writes that he himself shall come shortly. We can 
almost feel the heart of the apostle throb with joy as he pens these 
words, and we can well imagine the rapturous joy called forth by 
his letter in the congregation at Philippi. But this joyful expectation 
of a reunion with him in the near future, of their seeing him after 
years of separation, of again exchanging words of love and affection, 
must not overshadow the chief cause for rejoicing, the fact that the 
Gospel so far has not been hindered in its victorious march, that 
it has rather been aided even by the imprisonment of its apostle. 
Nor dare this joy, permissible as it is, be permitted to obscure or 
diminish the importance of magnifying Christ, no matter what the 
consequence of such efforts may be as far as their own personal affairs 
are concerned. Therefore the apostle does not place the hope of 
reunion in the foreground, but rather the manner in which the 
Gospel has been furthered by recent events and the importance of 
continuing the furtherance of the Gospel. 
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Christians rejoice, and have a right to rejoice, in the possession 
of temporal, material gifts and blessings, and it is their duty to thank 
God for them. Only let them retain the proper perspective, the 
proper sense of proportion. First things first. The only thing that 
really matters, the thing that therefore should at all times be upper- 
most in the minds and thoughts of the Christians, is the furtherance 
of the Gospel. All other matters, be they life or death, are of 
secondary importance. 

“So that my bonds in Christ are manifest in all the palace and 
in all other places,” v.18. The furtherance of the Gospel was not 
a matter of comparative insignificance, but one of greatest im- 
portance. His bonds had become manifest, evident, in Christ, in the 
sphere of Christ, a manifestation “which had its distinctive char- 
acteristic quality in the évy Xo:or@” (Meyer), as being bonds “by virtue 
of spiritual fellowship or union with Christ” (Thayer, who refers to 
Eph. 5,8; Phil. 1,1; 4,2 and many other passages for this use of év). 
The true nature of his bonds, usually the signs of crime and wicked- 
ness, had become manifest. They always had been bonds which he 
had to suffer because of his union with Christ and of faithful service 
in his divine office. Yet, while Christ knew that and the apostle and 
his faithful followers also knew it, there were many who did not 
know this all-important fact; there were many who regarded his 
bonds as evidence of his being a criminal and hence his message as 
a dangerous one, proclaiming sedition and rebellion. Cf. Acts 28, 
17—22. Now this has been changed. “In all the palace,” xoa:taégiov, 
originally the tent of the commander-in-chief; then the residences 
of the Roman governors in the provinces. It was Roman custom to 
use the palaces of the former kings for this purpose. The word was 
never used to designate the imperial palace at Rome, though many 
translators have taken it in this sense here. The pretorium at Rome 
is either the camp, the barracks of the Pretorian guard, or the guard 
itself. “The Pretorian guard consisted of a picked body of men, 
10,000 in number, and all of Italian birth, especially attached to the 
emperor as his body-guard, first organized by Augustus, and usually 
called praetoriae cohortes.... Not the entire guard was always sta- 
tioned in Rome, certain divisions being posted at times in adjacent 
towns. Because of its numbers and position the Pretorian guard 
wielded a powerful influence in the state.” (Lenski, Hisenach Epistle 
Selections, p.340f.) Having appealed to Caesar, Paul, at his arrival 
in Rome, was undoubtedly delivered at once into the custody of this 
guard, perhaps handcuffed to one of the soldiers; cp. divors, Eph. 4, 20; 
Acts 12,6; 21,33; 28,16.20. Though bound in chains, Paul had 
found opportunity to preach the Gospel to the Jews, Acts 28, 17—28. 
Undoubtedly he had made use of the opportunity offered to preach 
the Word to his guard. This prisoner, so utterly different from all 
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others, became the object of interest and conversation among the 
guards. His trial, so long delayed, had served to spread the news of 
this prisoner and his strange message throughout all the camp. 
A prisoner for the sake of a crucified Jew; a prisoner apparently 
innocent of the charges preferred against him; a prisoner proclaim- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth as the Savior of the world, not a political 
Savior, but the Redeemer of men’s souls; the hope of the resurrec- 
tion of the body and eternal life! What a man and what a message! 
The whole camp buzzed with the strange news. Not only in the 
pretorium had Paul and his Gospel created a stir, even into the 
emperor’s palace, Phil. 4,22, had this Gospel penetrated and borne 
fruit, whether among the servants or the members of the imperial 
family we cannot tell. “And in all other places.” There was hardly 
a group of people in Rome that had not heard of this new religion. 
All this came about through his imprisonment and trial. Men had 
thought evil against Paul and his Gospel; but God meant it unto 
good to bring to pass, as was then the case, to save much people, 
Gen. 50, 20. So manifestly had the cause of the Gospel been furthered. 

“And many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing more confident 
by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word without fear.” 
V. 14. Another gain resulted to the Gospel from Paul’s bonds. 
“Many,” the greater number, the majority, “of the brethren in the 
Lord.” This phrase, so common in our day, occurs only here in the 
New Testament; the similar expression, brethren in Christ, occurs 
only in Col. 1,2. Meyer connects in the Lord with waxing confident. 
That seems rather a harsh construction, and we shall see that its 
connection with brethren is not superfluous, as Meyer asserts. Paul 
and the Christians at Rome are brethren, and brethren in the Lord. 
Christ, and Christ alone, has established this relationship and pre- 
serves it in spite of all obstacles. Though the one is a prisoner, while 
the others are at liberty; though the prisoner boldly proclaims Christ 
at every opportunity, while the others were afraid to confess Him; 
though the one is troubled only by doubts and fears as to the effects 
of his imprisonment on the cause of the Gospel, while the others 
are harassed by worries and fears for their own safety, — still they 
are one and all brethren in the Lord. The same Lord who watches 
over that prisoner, imbuing him with the strength needed for bold 
confession and preaching, watches also over the weaker brethren, 
helping them to gain strength out of the very bonds of Paul, which 
had caused them to waver in their loyalty. Their common Lord and 
Savior lovingly keeps His own, so that they are able, so that they 
remain brethren, and brethren in the Lord, united with Him, their 
one and only Savior, and in Him united with one another. “Waxing 
confident,” having gained confidence and now reposing in firm trust. 
“By my bonds,” rots deopois wov, the dative of the person or thing in 
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which the confidence reposes. The selfsame bonds which had caused 
their fear and silence, now were to them the basis of fearless proc- 
lamation. His patient suffering for the Gospel made such a deep im- 
pression on them that they cast off their lethargy and manifested new 
enthusiasm. “Are much more bold,” in a larger measure than ever 
before, more abundantly and earnestly; they are “bold,” they dare 
to preach without fear. Preaching the Word was still fraught with 
danger. The favorable outcome of Paul’s trial was by no means 
fully assured. It still required courage to speak the Word of God. 
Aaisivy is used frequently of teaching. But this word does not compel 
us to think here only of the called preachers, although they also are 
included. The apostle is speaking of the brethren in the Lord, of 
all Christians. Every speaking of the Word is not only an act of 
confession, but at the same time a teaching of others. What a mar- 
velous furtherance of the Gospel unto which the things that had 
happened to Paul had fallen out! God rules. Christ sees to the 
growth of His Church. Preaching His Word boldly wherever oc- 
casion offers, creating such opportunities whenever possible, boldly 
suffering imprisonment, even death if it must be, will not hinder the 
cause of the Gospel; it will, it must, redound to the promotion of 
the Kingdom. 


While some preached boldly, others evidently, like Nicodemus 


and Joseph, John 19, 38. 39, still were afraid to confess and proclaim 
their faith. Cp. 1 Kings 19,10.18. Alas, how many thousands of 
such “brethren in the Lord” are there found in the churches of 
to-day! Still others preached indeed, but from an utterly wrong, 
sinful motive. 


“Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and strife, and some 
also of good will. The one preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, 
supposing to add affliction to my bonds; but the other of love, know- 
ing that I am set for the defense of the Gospel,” vv.15—17. The 
preachers of v.15a and 16, according to Meyer and others, are “the 
anti-Pauline party, Judaizing preachers, who must have pursued their 
practises in Rome in the same manner as in Asia and Greece and 
exercised an immoral, hostile opposition to the apostle and his 
Gospel.” (Meyer in loco.) This is an impossible interpretation. 
The double “some, some,” v.15, and “the one, the other,” vv. 16. 17, 
manifestly point to two classes of the brethren spoken of in v. 14. 
Furthermore, there is not the slightest indication that Judaizing 
preachers at that time had disturbed the congregation at Rome; 
rather: Acts 28,21. Finally, these men are not termed false teachers, 
but preachers of Christ; not their doctrine, but their motive is 
censured. Hence it is an abuse of this passage if it is quoted in 
favor of a policy of unionism and fraternizing with false teachers as 
long as they preach Christ. These men preached the pure Gospel, 
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preached Christ, but “of envy,” jealousy. They were jealous of the 
apostle’s influence, success, prominence. They preached the Gospel 
in order to show the brethren that they were preachers just as power- 
ful and successful and influential, as that prisoner, that stranger, in 
Rome. “And strife.” They were animated not by that spirit of love 
and peace which enabled Paul to regard even these mean, ignoble 
spirits as brethren, v.14; no, they were intent on causing strife and 
dissension in order to gain prestige, to be exalted over and above Paul. 
Cp. 1 Cor.1,11 ff. “Some also of good will,” kindly intention; they 
were favorably inclined toward the apostle, whom they honored as 
the great herald of Christ. “The one,” the first class, “preach Christ 
of contention,” égo:sia, properly, working for hire, intriguing for 
office, putting oneself forward; a partisan spirit, not disdaining 
trickery to gain one’s end. Hence the apostle charges them with 
preaching Christ “not sincerely,” faultlessly, not with proper vene- 
ration. They forgot the sacred character of the Gospel; forgot that 
they were ambassadors of Christ, preaching a message made possible 
only by the death of the Son of God. They used the glorious Gospel 
of Jesus for their own selfish ends, to further their own mean, sinful 
schemes, the advancement of their own honor and glory; and to such 
depths of meanness did these brethren in the Lord actually descend, 
that by their preaching they “supposed to add,” to raise up, “affliction 
to my bonds.” What shamefully small, mean men they were! While 
there was danger in confessing, they cowardly kept silence and per- 
mitted Paul to testify. Because of Paul’s fearless proclamation, 
preaching Christ seemed to be safer, and they came forth from their 
hiding-places and broke their silence, supposing that now they had 
a chance to put that man Paul in his proper place and cause him 
to chafe and smart for fear that his own influence would suffer be- 
cause of these marvelous preachers of the Gospel. Their small souls 
could not grasp the nobility of Paul’s spirit, that fine magnanimity 
which he had learned from his Master, which raised his soul above 
petty envies and jealousies, enabled him to overlook all these shameful 
outcroppings of the Old Adam, to forgive their mean efforts, and to 
regard them still as his brethren in the Lord. O God, give us more 
preachers, unselfish, noble men, like Paul! Keep us all from preach- 
ing Thy Gospel in a spirit “of envy, of strife, of contention.” Thank 
God, not all preachers were moved by so mean a purpose. “But the 
other of love,” love for the cause of Christ and therefore love for 
the chief champion of this cause, “knowing that I am set for the 
defense of the Gospel,” v.17. “Set, xetwa:, never used in the sense 
of imprisonment, unless some word indicating this is added, but 
always in the sense of being set, destined, appointed, cp. Luke 2, 34; 
1 Thess. 3,3; ete. The apostle indeed was appointed to be the apostle 
of the heathen, Acts 9, 15; 22, 21; etc. “Defense,” dzodoyia, not 
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apology in the modern connotation of asking pardon, admitting fault, 
or guilt, but rather talking off a charge, so to speak as to free oneself 
from a charge and from guilt. Paul is placed, appointed, not only 
to proclaim the Gospel, but to clear it from all false charges made 
against it by the opponents. For this reason he was so well beloved 
of all sincere Christians. 

“What then? Notwithstanding every way, whether in pretense 
or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice,” v.18. The only matter of importance to Paul is that 
Christ is preached. What if some do it to hurt his feelings; what 
if their motive is wrong, sinful; what if his heart is torn with anguish 
at the thought that preachers of the Gospel, brethren in the Lord, 
can stoop so low, can so completely forget their high calling; what 
matters it? As long as Christ, my Christ, my Redeemer, is preached, 
as long as His name is glorified, I rejoice, I am glad; yea, and 
nothing shall keep me from such joy. Nipping in the bud every 
contrary thought, he repeats emphatically, “I will rejoice.’ Noble 
Paul! Bondslave to Christ, united with Him by bonds of fervent, 
ardent, all-engrossing love. How utterly did the jealous preachers 
misread his character! Can so unselfish a preacher be charged with 
personal vengeance, personal animosity, if in holy indignation he 
pronounces the curse upon all false teachers as Paul does in Gal. 1? 
It is the same loyalty to his Lord and Christ which motivates him 
here and there. 

Why should I not rejoice? For I know that all this shall turn 
out to my welfare and to the magnifying of my Savior, vv. 19. 20. 

I know, I perceive clearly, that this, his present state of affairs, 
the final outcome of which is still not assured, shall turn, turn out, 
to my salvation. The apostle clothes his thoughts in the words of 
the Septuagint translation of Job 13,16. Salvation cannot mean his 
deliverance from prison because he still considers the possibility of 
his present state’s terminating in death, v.20. Hence salvation is 
used here in the sense of spiritual welfare. For the thought ex- 
pressed cp. Rom. 8,28. Through your prayer. Though the Philip- 
pians prayed earnestly and sincerely for Paul’s release from prison, 
yet they had learned, they had been taught, to pray at all times with 
complete submission to God’s will and to put spiritual welfare before 
the temporal (cp. Phil. 1, 28.29, where suffering for Christ’s sake is 
described as a gift of God and as proof of spiritual welfare). If all 
Christians would in their daily prayers place first things first, the 
spiritual above the temporal, how much more effective would their 
prayers be! Nor would they lose things material; ep. Matt. 6, 33. 
Such prayer the apostle asks for repeatedly, Rom. 15,30; Col. 4,3; 
1 Thess. 5,25; 2Thess.3,1. The fact that the Philippians offer up 
such God-pleasing prayer strengthens him in his conviction that 
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whatever the final outcome may be, all must work together for his 
good. The expectation is due to the supply of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Supply, émzoonyia, the leading of a chorus; fully equipping 
a chorus at one’s own expense; hence, in general, to equip fully. The 
apostle is confident that the Spirit of Jesus Christ will supply him 
with all things for his spiritual welfare, no matter whether the final 
issue will be life and liberty or continued imprisonment and even 
death. The Spirit is able to do this; for He is the Spirit Almighty, 
Gen.1,2; omnipresent, Ps.139,7; omniscient, 1 Cor.2,10. He is 
willing to do this; for He is the Spirit of Jesus Christ, sent by the 
God-appointed Savior to be the Advocate of the believers, John 
14—16, and hence willing to place all His powers into the service of 
Christ and His Christians. He, together with the Father and Son, 
rules all things for the welfare of God’s children. He creates and 
strengthens in the hearts of the believers that firm conviction of 
which the apostle now speaks in v. 20, according to, in keeping with, 
my earnest expectation. “Anoxapadoxia is found only here and in 
Rom. 8,19. It connotes the eagerness of expectation, looking forward 
as with outstretched head, fervently looking for the object of one’s 
desire. This longing, this eager expectation, is further described as 
hope, that Christian hope which is based not on human promises, 
conjectures, and surmises; the hope engendered by the Holy Spirit 
and based on the infallible promises of God’s own Gospel; a hope 
that cannot make ashamed, Rom. 5,5; Is. 48,1—3. And what is the 
object toward which his expectation and hope and the supply of the 
Holy Spirit and the prayers of his fellow-Christians converge? 
“That in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with all boldness, as 
always, so now also, Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether 
it be by life or by death.” He knows that the Holy Spirit has hitherto 
at all times used his body as His instrument (ep. Acts 9, 15) for 
courageous testimony, that he was undaunted by persecution or any 
other tribulation, 2 Cor. 11, 23 ff.; a testimony not of his own prowess, 
but one that had no other purpose than the magnifying of Christ. 
Hence his firm expectation that in this present crisis also, by the 
manifestation of the same Spirit and in fulfilment of the prayers of 
his fellow-Christians, Christ will be magnified. Christ indeed is One 
and All to the apostle, the Alpha and Omega of his life. What 
matters, the apostle would say, my life, my death? It is only I that 
live, only I that die, a poor mortal, a sinful creature. What really 
matters is not what happens to me, but that, whether I live or whether 
I die, Christ be magnified, that my Redeemer be glorified, my Savior- 
God be exalted in my body. Such magnifying of Christ should not 
take place in a small and inconspicuous manner, but with all boldness. 
The apostle asks God to give him courage that, irrespective of what 
happens to him, Christ through him may be glorified; and that not 
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once only nor only occasionally, but as it has taken place at all times, 
so also now. Let this present crisis be no exception to the general 
rule. Let there be no moment of hesitation, no second of wavering; 
but as at all times, so now, be the circumstances what they may, now 
may Christ be magnified. If I be granted life and liberty, then may 
that life through the manifestation of the Holy Spirit be devoted 
entirely to the service of Christ, to the courageous proclamation of 
that name which is above all other names. If death shall be the issue, 
then may that selfsame Holy Spirit abundantly supply me with 
courage to oppose even the last enemy and again use my body even 
in death as an instrument for the glorification of Christ, who gives 
to all of His own peace and joy even if they are sentenced to suffer 
a cruel and painful death. If only I shall not be ashamed in this 
my trust, then the present situation, no matter what its outcome may 
be, must conduce to my welfare, my good. 

For to me to live is Christ and to die is gain, v.21. To live and 
Christ are placed side by side, coordinated. The apostle’s life is 
summed up in one word— Christ. Christ is the contents, the aim 
and the object, of a Christian’s hidden life. As physically we live 
and move and have our being in God, so spiritually we live and move 
and have our being in Christ. Take Christ away, and the Christian 
no longer lives. The man, the person, may still continue; but the 
Christian has died, disappeared. And so completely was Paul united 
with Christ, so completely did Christ rule and dominate his heart, 
that at the very moment of his conversion he asked, Acts 9,6: “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” and twenty-five years later, Acts 20, 
19.24; 21,18. Cf. also Gal. 2,20; Col.3,3; 2 Tim. 2,8—12. To die 
is gain. An unbeliever loses all he has in death. Gone are his riches, 
gone is his influence, gone his opportunity to come to Christ. Before 
long gone is his very memory, and in eternity there awaits him 
judgment and condemnation and torment without ceasing. A Chris- 
tian may say, To die is gain. (Cp. Simeon’s hymn, Luke 2, 29 ff.) 
To a Christian death is a deliverance from every evil work, 2 Tim. 
4,18; the entrance into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, 2 Pet.1,14. It is the entering upon that in- 
heritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, the re- 
ceiving of the end of our faith, even the salvation of our souls, 1 Pet. 
1,4.9, where we shall be forever with the Lord, 1 Thess. 4,17. What 
we lose is the sin and worries and the sorrows and the temptations of 
this life and world. What we gain is heaven and the closest possible 
communion with our Lord and Savior Jesus. What a glorious gain! — 
a gain so great that we can well understand the indecision of the 
apostle as to his choice, vv. 22b—24. Hence, since to the apostle to 
live is Christ and to die is gain, he can confidently look into the 
future; for neither life nor death can separate him from Him for 
whose magnification he was spending his entire life. 
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Paul opens to us his inmost heart and soul, revealing the keenest 
desire of one of God’s noblemen. Let us learn from the apostle. 
The Chief Desire of Every Christian. 1. That the Gospel may 
progress in spite of all obstacles and difficulties; 2. that Christ’s name 
may be magnified by our life and our death.— Christ Magnifying 
Himself, 1. in spreading His Gospel in spite of the opposition of His 
enemies; 2. in building His Church in spite of the glaring failings of 
its members (cowardice, petty jealousies, factions); 3. in preserving 
the faith of His Christians in spite of all temptations. — All Things 
must Work Together for Our Good. 1. The enmity of the opponents; 
2. the petty jealousies of our fellow-Christians; 3. our life and our 
death. — For Me to Live Is Christ. 1. Him I gladly serve to magnify 
His name. 2. In such service I gladly endure all tribulations. 3. With 
Him even death is gain. — In Nothing Shall We be Ashamed. 1. That 
is our earnest expectation and hope. 2. That is the object of the 
prayers of our fellow-Christians. 3. For this purpose the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ supplies us plentifully.— The Real Issue of the Day: 
that Christ be Magnified. 1. All the forces of evil unite against 
Christ and His kingdom. 2. All the forces of God work together to 
that end. THEO. LAETSCH. 
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Dispofitionen iiber die erjte von der Synodalfonferen;z 


angenommene Cvangelienreife. 


Rierter Sonntag nad) Cpiphanien. 
Matth. 14, 22—33. 

»@ott lebet noch; GSeele, was vergagit du doch?” (Lied 359.) 
Wenn wir Chriften fo fingen, verlacht un3 die Welt. Solange e3 den 
Kindern der Welt wohl geht, meinen fie, daB eS toricht jet, fo etwas zu 
glauben. Daher vergagen fie und vergiweifeln wohl, wenn fie felbjt in 
Not geraten. Nicht nur aber fagt un3 Gotte3 Wort, dah wir auf Gottes 
Hilfe vertrauen diirfen (vgl. Pf. 42,12; 118, 8.9), fondern e3 gibt aud 
geniigend Beifpiele, die dieS bejtatigen. Die feffelnde Gefdhicte unjers 
Tertes bietet ein folches Veifpiel. 


Warum habe ish allen Grund, meinem Heiland in der Not gu vertrauen? 
1. Weil er meine Not genau fennt; 
2. weil er mit feiner All mahishilfe gu mir 
fommt. 1 


SXEjus hatte die Fiinftaufend gefpeijt. Das hatte auf das Volk 
jold einen Cindrud gemadt, dak fie ihn greifen und gum Konig madden 
twollten, Soh. 6,15. Dak fie einen foldjen ,,Brotfinig” haben wollten, 
Dag fie eine foleh materielle Vorftelung vom Reidhe Chrifti Hatten und 
Chrifti Predigt von einem Sitnderheiland gar nicht recht fajjen fonnten, 
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peranlagte ifn, Gelegenheit gu fucjen, mit feinem himmlijden Vater 
allein gu fein. Gr ,,trieb feine Qiinger”, nach der Weftfeite de3 Sees gu 
fabren. B.22. Gie wollten wohl nidt gerne ins Schiff treten. Das 
Rolf ,lieR er von fich”, BV. 22; er entwich”, Soh.6,15. Er wollte, 
wie gefagt, allein fein, B.22. (Wir follten oft Gelegenheit fuchen, mit 
Gott allein gu reden.) Hier ift auch gu merfen, dak wir nur gu oft 
unjerm Seiland Not maden mit unferm verfehrten Verftandnis der 
Caden des Reiches GotteS und mit unferm Fefthalten am Jrdijden. 


Die Viinger waren ingiwifden in Not geraten. Wind und Wellen, 
B24. Trog aller Anftrengungen fonnten fie nicht voriwartsfommen. 
Die Strecke war nicht fo grok, aber gur Beit der vierten Nachtivache 
hatten fie erjt fiinfundswwangig bis dreibig Feldiwegs hinter fich, Dob. 
6,19, trobdem fie erfahrene Schiffer twaren. Gie waren in folde Not 
geraten, obtwohl fie auf Chrijti Befehl ihr Schiff beftiegen atten. — 
Auch wir Chrijten, felbft wenn wir unferm gottwobhlgefalligen Berufe 
nadgehen oder gottbefohlene Arbeit verridten, geraten manchmal in 
Not. Der Triibfalsiweg ijt der fiir uns bejtimmte Pfad, Matth. 10, 38; 
16, 24 f.; Wpojt. 14,22. Wir find dann fdeinbar allein auf dem tobenz 
den Meere, und e3 fommt un3 vor, als fonne uns feine Hilfe guteil 
werden, ja al3 habe der Heiland unfer vergeffen. 

SEjus wufte genau, wie grok die Mot der Viinger war, arf. 
6,48. Gr hatte fie wohl von fich gelaffen, aber nicht verlajjen. — Heute 


noch laRt er un8 nie auger act. Gr bewadt uns alZ feinen Wugapfel, 
Bj.17,8; Sach. 2,8; Deut. 32,10. Ya, wenn die Not am gropten 
ufo. Sef. 54,7. (ied 357. 371.) Wir follen ja nicht meinen, dap 
unjer Oeiland nicht mit unferer Not vertraut fei. Cr fennt fie genau. 


2. 


Qu der von ihm felbjt bejtimmten Stunde nabte der Seiland fich 
den Siingern, B.25. Biwar erfannten fie ihn nicht, fondern meinten 
ujtv., Mark. 6,49b. JEjus jtellte fich fogar, als wollte er voriibergehen, 
Mark. 6,49. Die Art und Weife feines Rommens hatte wohl den Ge- 
danfen an einen Geift in ihnen ertweckt. — Wie oft naht SEfus fic) auch 
ung, um unS gu helfen, und twir erfennen ifn nicht. Wir migen gar 
nicht glauben, dak er e3 ijt. Mandmal will er aud unfern Glauben 
priifen und tut daher als wolle er an un$ voriibergehen oder er jtellt ji 
fo, DaB wir meinen, er fet e3 gar nicht. 

Aber YEfus gab fich den Viingern gu erfennen mit den Worten: 
B.27. Wenn er bei uns ijt, dann haben mir feine Urjache, un zu 
fiirdten. Wn feinem Wort erfannten ihn die Diinger. Petrus war 
deffen fo gewig, DaB er nun auch auf Dem Meere gehen twollte. — So 
fommt SCjus heute noch in feinem Wort und macht uns dadurd gewik, 
DdafR er eS fei, Der Darin gu uns redet, Matth. 28,20; Yof.1,5.6; Py. 
56, 5; 118, 6; Sebr. 18, 5. 6; Joh. 17, 5; 2 Thejf. 3, 3; 1 Ror. 
10,13 ufip. 
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BEfus waren alle natiirliden Hindernijfe eine geringe Sade. 
Wuper ihm hatte feiner fic) auf3 Meer gewagt, den Viingern Hilfe gu 
bringen; aber er fonnte auf den tobenden Wellen einhergehen. GSonjt 
hatte er auch irdifde Mittel gebraucht (vgl. Petri Fifdhgug, die Speifung 
Der Filnftaujend uftv.); Hier aber zeigt er, dak er nicht an natiirlice 
Mittel gebunden ijt. Oft Hilft uns der HErr in der Not auf gang natiir- 
Tiche Weife wie dem finfenden Petrus, V.31, aber er fann auch auf 
iibernatirlide Weije helfen und tut e3 auch. Er fonnte twider den Lauf 
der Natur dem Wajfer gebieten, einen Petrus gu tragen, den Sturm 
ftillen und da3 Schiff alsbald ans Land bringen, BV. 32; Boh. 6, 21. 

Cinem jolden Heiland twill ich volles Vertrauen fehenfen in der 
Stunde der Not. Nur der Kieinglaube bergzagt, und den ftraft der Hei- 
fand, 8.31. Das hat feine Geltung gleicheriveije, wenn die Kirche fid 
in Mot befindet. Das twollen wir uns auch bei dem Werk unjerer Synode 
merfen, tvenn der Sturm der Feindichaft tobt und die Wellen des Welt- 
twejfenS und der Gleichgiiltigfeit hoch {dlagen, wenn e3 an greifbarer 
Hilfe feblt, wenn e3 an Mitteln mangelt, wenn e3 gar nicht recht vor- 
wartsgeht ujfw. Der HErr YEfus, der uns mit feinem teuren Blut er- 
fauft hat, wird un3 in der Not nicht vberlafien. J. W. Behnfen. 


Sonntag Septuagefima. 
Matth. 5, 17—19. 

Bu allen Zeiten ijt SEjus der Vorwurf gemacht worden, dak er 
Gejeblojigfeit befiirworte, wenigitens durch fein Cbangelium den Grund 
gur Gefeblofigfeit lege, ob er das twolle oder nicht. Das gerade Gegen- 
teil geht aus unjerm Fert herbor. Daraus erfennt man: 


Chrijtus ijt fein PErediger der Gefeslofigfeit. 
1.%%38 heiliger Gott fordert er vollfommene 
Erfillung des Gejebes von allen Menjfaden. 
2. US Seiland der Welt hat er fir alle Men- 

fen das Gefek vollfommen erfillt. 


1. 


A. 8.17—19. Cbrijtus ijt gefommen, da3 Gefeb gu _ erfitllen. 
Chrijtus hat alfo weder das Geje’ aufgeldjt noch fich bon ihm abgeloit. 
Er hat vielmehr feine allgemeine Verbindlichfeit fo fehr anerfannt, dap 
er fich felber unter dies Den Menjchen gegebene Gefe’ getan und damit 
feine Forderungen anerfannt hat. Wie oft predigt er auch das Gefeb in 
feiner ganzgen Scharfe, ohne auch nur einen Titttel desfelben aufgu- 
fojen. Dabvon legt feine ganze Bergpredigt Beugnis ab. Giehe aud 
Matth. 22,36—40; Mark. 10, 17 ff.; Luk. 10,25—28.37. So fdarf 
predigt Chrijtus Gejeb, dak man ihn vielfach als Gejebgeber des Neuen 
Tejtaments anfieht. So verfehrt das auch ijt, fo ijt doch flar, dak Chri- 
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jtu3 nicht gefommen ijt, Gejeblofigfeit im Sinne bon Gottlofigfeit gu 
predigen. 

B. Antwendungen. 1. Weil Chriftus das Gefeb nicht aufgelsjt hat, 
darum gilt das Gefeb nocd) immer, und darum find alle Menjdjen ver- 
pflictet, eS vollfommen gu balten. Chrijti Erfillung desfelben bejtimmt 
und bejtatigt die Geltung de3 Gejebes wie auch den Fluch desfelben iiber 
den Giinder. 2. &3 gibt feine Crldfung oder Freijprechung ohne Ge- 
jebeSerfillung. Colange ein Menfcdh dem Gefebe Gottes nicht in jedem 
Stic vollfommene Genugtuung leijtet, bleibt das Gejeb und deffen 
Strafe auf im, B.18. G8 hort erft dann mit feinen Forderungen, 
Drohungen und Fluch iiber den Gitnder auf, wenn e3 erfiillt ift. 
3. Chrijtt Stelling zum Gefeb verpflichtet nun auch jeden Prediger, 
das Gefeb wie Chrijtus gu predigen. Lehrt er in begug auf das Gefes 
ander3, alS Chrijtus lehrt und tut, dann febt er fich Der Gefahr aus, 
von Gott auf ewig bertworfen zu werden, B.19a. 4. Chrijti Stellung 
zum Gejeb verpflichtet jeden Menjchen, in Werfen, Worten, Gedanfen 
und Begierden gejebmapig gu leben. 

C. Wo jind durch die Stellung Chrijti zum Gefeb alle Menjfden 
verurteilt, Rom. 3,19.20. Denn alle find fchuldig und werden bon dem 
Ricdhterfpruch getroffen, V. 19a. 

2. 

A. Sn jeine Bredigt hinein (apt Chrijtus den Strahl feines Cvan-z 
gelium3 Teuchten und offenbart jich al3 unfer Seiland. Sm Alten Tejta- 
ment (GefeB und Propheten) war eben nicht nur Gefeb, fondern aud 
Cvangelium bverfitndigt. Die Propheten verfiindigten in den Weis 
jagungen und BVerheifungen Gottes den aftiven und pajffiven Gehorjam 
Chrijti als jtellvertretend fiir die Menjchen, feine mafelloje Gefebes- 
erfitlhing und feinen bitteren Tod al3 feine Wufgabe und Leijtung fiir 
uns gu unferm Oeil und Leben. Dies Cvangelium vollfommen und auch 
im fleinjten Stitc zu beftatigen und Zu erfiillen, ijt Chrijtus gefommen. 
Der Gejesgeber erfillt jelber fein Gejeb, und der Richter lat felbjt das 
Urteil an fich volljtrecden und bietet nun den Giindern fein BVerdienjt an 
gu ibrer Rechtfertiqung durch den Glauben. Dad ijt Cvangelium. Cin 
andere3 gibt c3 nicht. C3 offenbart Gottes Weisheit und feine Gnade 
in Chrijto un3 zugut, Luf. 24, 25.26; Gal. 4,4.5; Boh. 3,16; Rom. 
1,16; 3,21—28; 15,8.9. 

B. Chrijti vollfommene CErfitllung de3 Gefebes 1. bejtatigt das 
Cbangelium in alle Ewigfeit (fobald cin Menfe Chriftum ergreift, ijt 
Chrijti Verdienft jein Verdienft; er hat in Chrifto das Gefek vollfommen 
erfiillt und ijt fchuldenfrei); 2. verpflichtet jeden Menfdjen, Chrifto und 
jeinem Cvangelium ohne Whgug und ohne ZButun zu glauben; 3. erz 
muntert und Todt nicht nur, fondern befabigt aud gum Lebensgehor- 
fam unter dDem Cvangelium, Boh. 13,34.35; 14,21 ff. Wer feine 
guten Werke tut, wer gefeblos lebt, wer auf Gnade hin fiindigt, ijt fein 
Chrijt, Rim. 6, 1 ff. 
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C. Daber find verurteilt alle Unglaubigen und Werkheiligen, fleine 
und groge, beriihmte und unbefannte. Wher ebenjo bverfehrt ijt e3, Chri- 
ftum, den Geiligen Gottes, anguflagen, dak er ein Prediger der Gefeb- 
lofigfeit fet oder fein Ebangelium als Decmantel der Gefeblofigfeit su 
gebrauden. apt uns feinem Cvangelium glauben, dann werden tir 
auch in Gerechtigfeit de3 Lebens wandeln. &G. ©. Smufal. 


Sonntag Seragefima. 
Xoh. 8, 25—36. 

So ibr bleiben werdet an meiner Rede“, fpridGt FEjus in diefem 
Lert. Was ijt SCju Rede? CE ijt das, twas er eben geredet hat, twas 
teil3 in, teil bor diefem Terte fieht. JEju Rede ijt aber auch, tvas er 
fonjt geredet hat, teil3 mit eigenem Munde, teils durch den Mund feiner 
AWpojtel und Cvangelijten, Matth.28,20a; WApoft.2,42. JEju Rede 
ijt Die Lehre der Heiligen Schrift, infonderheit das Cvangelium von 
unjerer Geligfeit. — Bon BEfu Rede haben wir eine Probe in unferm 
Lert. Bejehen twir 

Diefe Probe von JEfu Rede, 
und achten tir 
1. auf den Gnbalt feiner Rede, 2 auf ifren Bwed. 


1. 

BY. 25a. Cine fehr midhtige Frage. Won der rechten Wnttvort 
hangt unfer etwiges Geil ab. Val. Matth. 22,42. Allerdings mup man 
Die Frage in rechter Gefinnung jtellen, wenn fie Heilfam fein foll. Das 
twar bei diefen Yuden nicht der Fall. Sie hatten eben feiner gejpottet 
und ftellten nun auch dieje Frage in feindjeliger Gefinnung. 

SEjus antiwortete zunachjt auf ihre Frage: B.25b. Das foll 
beigen: ,,.Was ic) euch von Anfang an fage”, das bin id. Er hatte 
ihnen foeben reichlich gejfagt, wer und twas er fei, BV. 12.16.18. 23. 24. 

Nun antivortet er auf ihre feindjelige Gejinnung: B.26a. Aber 
Das fage ich jebt nidt, fondern: BV. 26b — das fage ich, das, was 
gu reden Gott mich in die Welt gefandt hat. Val. Joh. 3,17. Chrijtus 
ijt gefommen, der Welt die feligmachende Wahrheit zu verfiindigen. 

B.27. Sie wollten e3 wohl auch nicht verjtehen. Darum: B. 28. 
Durd jeine Erhdhung am Kreuz und die daraufjolgende uferjtehung 
und Hinmmelfahrt und fein Siben zur rechten Hand Gottes twurde flar, 
Dag er der fei, als den er fich jebt Den Quden fundgab. Ym Jahre 70 
fahen ihn diefe ,fiben zur redten Hand der Kraft und fommen mit des 
Himmel Wolfen”. GSo geht e3 den Chrijtusleugnern und -feinden. 
Sie miiffen fejlichlid, wenn e3 gu fpat ijt, erfennen, wer er iff. 
Mande jeiner jebigen Buborer freilich) migen noc beigeiten erfannt 
haben, ,dak er e3 fei”, und fo dem BVerderben entronnen fein, Wpoft. 
2, 36 ff. 
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BY. 29a. Bch ftehe euch gegeniiber nicht allein da; denn: BW. 29b, 
beide3 mit Worten und Werfen, mit meiner Predigt und meinem jtell- 
pertretenden Leben, Leiden und Sterben. Und fo ijt mein Beugni3 von 
mir felber toabr. Der Vater begeugt ebendasfelbe. 

Das ijt alfo furg der Bnhalt feiner Rede: FEjus ijt der menfd- 
getvordene Sohn Gottes, der verheiRene Meffias und Heiland, der durd 
fein Leben, Leiden und Sterben die Giinder erldjt Hat und durd) feine 
Predigt fich und fein Heil ihnen offenbart. Wer ihn jedoch als Heiland 
perfehmabt, verfallt feinem Gericht. 


2 


B.30. Chen das war SJEju Bie. Er wollte durch feine Rede 
Giinder zum Glauben bringen und will dies auch heute nod. Durdh 
jein ftrafendes, ridtendes Wort will er Siinder gur Erfenntnis ihrer 
Giinde und gu wahrer Reue bringen, um alsdann durch jein Cvanz 
gelium den Glauben an ihn in ihren Gergen angugiinden und fie fo felig 
zu maden, Mark. 16, 15. 16. 

Wher der Glaube mufZ auch ftandhalten, ja twachfen, damit die 
Stiirme der Anfedhtung ihn nicht twieder auslifden. Dazgu muk man 
an S€fu Rede bleiben, B. 31.32, fish flethig und eifrig mit 
Gottes Wort befdaftigen, Yoh. 5,39; Rol. 3,16; Mdm.10,17. Go 
fernt man die feligmachende Wahrheit immer bejfer erfennen und erfahrt 
fie am eigenen Herzen; und die Wahrheit macht einen frei, fret bon 
allem Srrtum in der Lehre, frei von den eigenen fleifdhliden Meinungen; 
man jtirbt Der Siinde immer mehr ab. Go wird man ein Finger FCfu, 
wie man eS fein foll. 

Diefe liebevolle Warnung und Mahnung tar diejen Leuten gu viel. 
Cie franfte ihr jiidifdhes Selbjtgefiihl und fie fielen fchnell wieder ab. 
,Sie meinten, jie feten doch nie KRnedhte gewejen; wenn fie jebt aud 
auperlic&h unter der Herrfdaft der Heiden ftiinden, fo Hatten fie doch 
nicht die Weije und Religion der Heiden angenommen, fondern jeien der 
Weije und Religion Wbrahams treu geblieben. Wie finne da YEfus 
jagen, fie follten erjt fret werden?” (CStodhardt.) Sie argerten fid 
jebt alfo wieder, die meiften bon ihnen, an JEfu Rede; val. Boh. 6, 66. 
So geht eS bei vielen. Gie werden in Gottes Wort unterridtet und 
fommen zum Glauben, twerden fonfirmiert und befennen freudig ihren 
Glauben vor der hrijtliden Gemeinde und — werden gleicgiiltig, 
gehen nicht fleigig gur Kirche, lefen aud) dabeim Gottes Wort nicht, er- 
feinen felten am Tif de3 SErrn, und fo, gumal wenn dann nod 
ignen etivas wider den Strich geht, fallen fie ab. Gie bleiben nicht an 
SEju Rede. 

B.34—36. ,,Und nun handelt der HErr wieder mit den unglau- 
bigen Yuden insgemein, indem er auch diefe Riicfalligen ihnen gurednet. 
Er gibt den Quden, die auf ihre Whrahamsfind{dhaft ftolz waren, 3u bez 
denfen, dab, wer Siinde tut mit Wiffen und Willen, der Siinde Knecht, 
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alfo fein freie3 Gottesfind fei, Dak nur der frei fei, Den Der Sohn frei- 
macht.” (Stichardt.) 

Chrift, hiite did) bor Wbfall! Bleibe an BEfu Rede! Hore und 
lieS Gottes Wort, forjche taglid darin, geh fleipig gum Tijch des HErrn 
und bete allezeit, dak du cin rechter Diinger SCfu bleiben, die Wahr- 
Heit immer bejfer erfennen, die Wahrheit, ja Chrijtus felbjt dich frei- 
maden und du recht fret fein mogeft, cin freie3, jeliges Gottesfind, hier 
geitlich und dort etviglich. §. U. Rimbad. 


Sonntag Oninguagefima. 
Matth. 20, 17—2s. 

Wir jtehen an der Schivelle der Pafjionszeit. Bn diefer Zeit wird 
infonderheit bon dem Leiden de3 HErrn gepredigt. Bwar erinnert jede 
evangelijde Predigt an Chrifti Leiden und Sterben. Wei der Feier des 
heiligen Whendmabhls gejchieht nach 1 Kor. 11, 26 auch die Verfiindigung 
dDeS Todes Chrifti. Wher die Paffionszeit ijt qanz befonder3 zur Ver- 
fiindigung de$ Vcidens und Todes Chrifti geeiqnet. Da tritt das Wun- 
Der, Dak Gottes Sohn Icidet und jtirbt am Kreuz, mehr in den Vorder- 
grund. Die Cingelheiten dicfes Wunders werden befchrieben. 

Sn dem vorliegenden Cbangcelium verfiindigt YEfus auper dem 
Leiden auch die}, dDaR in feinem Reiche nur Gnade gelten foll. Co lapt 
un zur Borbereitung auf die Pajfionszeit heute horen 


Die doppelte Verfiindigunug FGEiu bet feinem lebten Garg 
nad Jerujalem. 
1. Was in Jerufalem mit JEfu gum Geil der 
Welt gejmhehen werde; 
2. Dakin feinem Reid nur die Gnade gelte. 


2. 


B.17—19. QGjus Erdentag neigte fich Dem Ende gu. Darum 
gebt er jebt nach Serufalem. Borher: Yoh. 7,6; Luk. 13,33; Boh. 9, 4. 
So trog vieler Anfeindung und Verfolgung gepredigt, gelehrt und durd 
Wunder fich als Gottes Sohn und Heiland der Welt geoffenbart. Nun 
aber: Soh. 7,33. Yerufalem das Biel. Ojtern mar nabhe. Biele 
Pilger gingen deSfelben Weges. Geine Viinger mit. Sie ahnten nichts 
Gutes. Darum mit Furcht und Schrecten hinter ihm her, Marf. 10, 32. 
SEfus wute, was ihm in Yerujalem begegnen twiirde, BV. 17; vgl. 
Matth. 16,21; 17,2277. Er ijt der allwiffende Gott, der mahrhaftige 
Gott. Dak er das ijt, gibt feinem Leiden und Sterben feinen gropen, 
erlojenden Wert, Luf. 13, 33b. 

Zum Geile der Welt. ECS war fiir FEjum jebt die Beit der Er- 
filling und Vollendung, Luf. 18,31. Das war fiir ihn fehmerglich, aber 
fiir Die Siimder fehr troftlidh. Die Erlojung follte gujtande fommen, Heil 
ertvorben werden, wie das fcjon gubor getveisfagt worden war, Pj. 22 
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und 69, Sef. 53 uftv. Wiele Schatten und Vorbilder, der ganze Dienft 
der Priefter im Tempel, das Ofterlamm mit feinem Blut, die eherne 
Edhlange ujfw. Das alles gefdah nach Gottes Rat und Vorjehung, 
Upoft. 2,23; 4,28; uf. 22,22; Yoh. 1,29; Sef.53,6. Co allein 
fonnte eine Erlojfung gujtande fommen. C8 war de3 Vaters Wille, aber 
auch fein eigener Wille, Pj. 40, 9; Hebr. 10,7; Yoh. 4,34; 6,38. Liebe, 
Yoh. 3,15. 8 war ein gottlices Mu, das auf Gottes Heiligfeit und 
Gerechtigfeit beruhte. Darum: B. 28. 19b. 

€3 war die das dritte Mal, dak BEfus fein Lciden verfiindigte. 
Die iinger toaren drei Jahre bei ihm gewefen. Cr hatte auch fonft viel 
davon geredet. Gie hatten ferner die Schriften der Propheten. Wber in 
ibren Herzen twar viel Unverjtand und Mipberjtandnis. Cie traumten 
von einem irdifden, tweltlichen Reich des Mejfias, Quf. 24, 21.25. — 
sihnlich bet un3. GSchon oft die Paffionszeit erlebt und die Paffions- 
gejchichte gelejen und Predigten ber Chrifti Leiden gehdrt, gehn, gwan- 
zig, fechgig Jahre. Und doch nod fo viel Unverjtand und Mipverjtandnis. 
Darum nimmt auch uns der HErr twieder befonders gu fich und ver 
fiindigt un$ fein Leiden. Wir jollen defjen Notwendigfeit erfennen (unz 
fere Giinden) und die felige Frucht (Gnade und Vergebung). Darum 
dem HErrn SEfu folgen nach Yerufalem, Gethfemane, Golgatha. Lied 
89,12; aber auch Sef. 63,3.4; Offenb. 19,15; Hebr. 12,2; Sef. 53, 
4—6. Naft und die Paffionszeit wohl ausfaujen gu unjerm Heil und 
heute fcjon fingen: Ried 73, 1; 92, 1. 


2. 

BY. 20—23. Wabhrend der Wanderung trat die Mutter der Sohne 
Sebedai, Matth. 4, 21.22, zu SEju und bat: BV. 21; vgl. Marf. 10, 35. 
Das Siben zur Rechten und Linfen eines Konig’ galt als Beichen der 
hoberen Rangjtellung und Teilnahme am Regiment. Der HErr fragt: 
B.22. Er meinte den Leidensfelch und die VBluttaufe. Yn verfehrter 
Meinung und in Uniiberlegtheit antiworteten fie: , Ya.“ Gie follten ja 
auc) bon feinem Relch zu trinfen befommen und mit feiner Taufe ujiv. 
Durch Gottes Gnade und de3 HErrn Kraft haben fie das auch {pater 
gelernt und vbermodt. Aber: BV. 2b. Die Meinung ijt, dak er nicht 
iwie ein irdifher Konig feinen Vertrauten, feinen Lieblingen, nach Will- 
fiir und Belieben oder auc) nach Verdienft und Wiirdigfeit die Chren-= 
jtellen in feinem Reiche auSteile, fondern dak der Vater denen, die er von 
Cwigfeit her aus Gnaden zur Herrlichfeit ertwahlt habe, an der finftigen 
GSerrlichfeit und HSerrjdaft feines Sohnes Anteil werde haben fLafjen. 
Kurz, in Chrifti Reich gilt nur Gnade, Rim. 9,12; 3, 23—25. 

Das gilt allen Menjfden. Nur aus Gnaden fann man an der 
Herrlichfeit teifnehmen. A€uch in dem Leiden liegt fein Verdienft, fo dap 
man DdeSwegen einen Wnfprud) madden finnte auf die Herrlicdfeit her- 
nach, fondern wir berdanfen dieje eingig und allein der Gnade Gottes 
und der Gnadentwahl Gottes, Lied 234, 2. 
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Sm Reiche Chrifti gilt e3 dienen. Auch dagu fomimt man dur die 
Gnade. Die andern Viinger wurden untwillig, dak die giwei die erjten 
Plage im Reiche Chrifti beanfprudhten, VB. 24. Der HErr mwehrte dem, 
B.25—27. Denn auch de3 Menfden Sohn ujw., V. 28. Durd feinen 
Dienjt ijt er der Erjte und Grdpte geworden in feinem Reid, Phil. 2, 11. 
Sn Chrifti Reich richtet fich die Gripe de$ Dieners nad deffen Dienijt, 
und der Dienft nach der Gnade, die er empfangen Hat, 1 Kor. 15, 10. 
Darum: B. 26.27; 1Petr.4,10. ,Obhne mich fonnt ihr nichts tun’, 
Yoh. 15,5. Bm Hinblic auf das groke Opfer: B. 28. Lied 94, 7. 

Die Verfiindigung und Velehrung SEju hat Frucht gejdhafft. Aus 
Gnaden lernten jie Dienjt und Opferiwilligfeit, wurden fohlichlid furdht- 
Yofe Befenner, redhte Gefandte, fogar Martyrer. — So joll e3 auch bei 
ung fein. Go wird eS auch werden, wenn tir in der nun angehenden 
Pajfionszeit uns oft zu SEju Figen feben, bon ifm Ternen und aus 
feiner Fille nehmen Gnade um Gnade. Dann werden wir uns felbjt 
gang bvergejfen und un gang in feinen Dienjt ftellen. 

YW. €. Klammer. 
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The Tranoscius Tercentenary. 


The following short article from the Courier of the Slovak Luther 
League is of great interest at this time because the anniversary of the 
great hymn-writer is about to be celebrated. Some of his hymns have 
been translated for use also in American Lutheran hymnals. We are 
grateful to Pastor Pelikan for this fine summary of the life and work 
of Tranoscius: — 

“In our Evangelical Lutheran Church we Slovaks have by the grace 
of God three of the most valuable books on earth. First of all do we 
thank God for the splendid translation of the Book of books, the Holy 
Bible, which we have and use in the Czech or Czechoslovak tongue and 
which is known as the Kralicke vydanie of 1613. This is the foundation 
and the source of all spiritual knowledge because it is the inspired Word 
of God. Next in importance is the Kniha svornosti, or Book of Concord, 
which contains the Confessions of our Church. It was completed in 1580. 
The third of this set of valuable books is our large hymnal, called the 
Tranoscius. During the year 1936 we shall be privileged to celebrate the 
Tranoscius tercentenary, the three-hundredth anniversary of this treasured 
volume of spiritual songs and prayers. 

“Our Tranoscius derives its name from Juraj Tranovsky, a Slovak 
Lutheran pastor of the seventeenth century. It is sometimes also called 
Kancional or Cithara Sanctorum, i.e., a hymn-book of the saints. Tra- 
novsky himself wrote many of the hymns which are in the Tranoscius 
and translated others. Probably the best-known of his translations is 
Hrad prepevny jest Pan Buh nas, Luther’s Battle Hymn of the Refor- 
mation. But he also gathered hymns from other Lutheran hymnologists 
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and completed the collection in the city of Liptovsky Sv. Mikulas in 1635. 
In 1636 these hymns were printed with an appendix, containing prayers 
for all occasions. In this way there came into being a most precious 
treasury of spiritual songs and prayers. It has been used in our churches, 
schools, and homes for three hundred years. It has been, and still is, 
a handbook of Christian knowledge, cheer, and comfort. The blessing 
this hymn-book has brought to hundreds of thousands of souls is invalu- 
able and truly incalculable. 

“Although the language of the hymns and prayers of the Tranoscius 
is not Slovak, but rather Czechoslovak, because there was no literary 
Slovak in existence at that time, still this was not a handicap, our trans- 
lation of the Bible and the Book of Concord being in the same tongue. 
The contents of the Tranoscius are so purely Biblical, Lutheran, that a be- 
liever’s heart finds in it an almost irresistible appeal. Our fathers and 
mothers used, and still use, it in their homes every day. Many have 
memorized the words and tunes of hundreds of these hymns. At the same 
time it is used as a book for daily prayers. Even to-day, in spite of the 
fact that the language of the T’ranoscius is becoming increasingly difficult 
for our children and our young people, its use is general in every con- 
gregation of our Slovak Synod, in the majority of the Slovak Lutheran 
congregations in Czechoslovakia, and in many others here in America who 
are not affiliated with our Synod. 

“The 1,040 hymns, the Order of Service, and the 125 pages of prayers 
make our hymn-book quite large, bulky. For this reason our Publishing 
House is now making efforts to convince our congregations that it would 
be advisable to print a smaller, a more compact edition. 

“During the year of our Lord 1936 let us make a thorough study of 
the Tranoscius. Let us learn to use it more often ‘and give it the proper 
place in our lives which it so rightly deserves. In this way we would 
observe and properly celebrate the Tranoscius tercentenary.” 


Nod) cinmal ,Verzagqe nist, du Hauflein Fein!” 

Vor einigen Yahren (Bd. IV, 144) haben wir furg darauf hingetviefen, 
dap nach den Damals vorliegenden Forfchungen Witenburg als der Verfaffer 
de3 befannten OHeldenliedes angufehen fei. Mun hat aber Berthold Kibig 
in ,forfehungen und Fort{dhritte” vom 1. Oftober 1935 in einem langeren 
Urtifel die Griinde gufammengeftellt, warum die Vornfde Nachricht von der 
Verfafjerfmaft de3 Liedes durd) Konig Gujtav Adolf auf Wahrheit berubht: 
ndex Feldprediger Fabricius habe ihm gefagt, er habe dus Lied in Reime 
gebracht, Das der Rinig felbft in Profa verfertigt habe”. Nachdem Kibig 
gundchft die Griinde gegen die Verfafferjhaft Witenburgs furg angegeben fat, 
fart er fort: 

,€rgab die Unterfuchung der Wltenburgs nichts fiir irgerdeine Bez 
teiligung de} Giommerdaer Pfarrer3 an der Didhtung von ,Vergage nicht‘, 
jo galt e3, den in Diefer Hinfidht noch niemals unterfuchten Stettiner Hof- 
prediger Sacobu3 Fabricius peinlichft gu befragen, der feit Guftavd Wdolf3 
Aufbruch von Stettin am 29. Sanuar 1630 fein ftandiger Begleiter war, 
noch iiber Litken Hinaus, tweil er felbjt den toten Kinig iiber Wittenberg 
bis vielleicht Wolgalt geleitet hat. Die Mitteilung de3 Fabricius an Born 
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in Wittenberg iiber die Entftehung de$ Liedes pate am beften in die Nacht 
bom 28. auf den 29. November 1632, als der Leidnam des Konig’ in der 
Schlopfirde ftand. Yn Wittenberg behauptet man feit 1932, die Leidje 
habe nach einer Nachricht Kirdymaier3 von 1704 in der Stadtfirdje ge- 
ftanden, aber der von mir berdffentlidjte Brief *) de3 Stadthauptmanns 
bon Roferik bom 1. Degember 1632 an den RKurfiirften in Dresden nennt 
alveifelsfrei die Schlopfirde. Zum erftenmal ijt der gefamte Leidengug 
Gujtav Wdolfs von Liiken bis Stockholm miglichft nach Quellen von mir 
gefdildert tworden, twwahrend e3 bisher nur Teilunterfudungen gab, denen 
Die archivalifden Grundlagen faft gang fehlten. Dak Fabricius und der 
bon Born nocd genannte Zeuge de3 Gefprachs gwifden ihm und dem Feld- 
prediger, Hiilfemann (71661), fiir Wittenberg an der Leidhe de$ Kinigs 
nadchiveiSbar find, machte die Uusfage iiber ,Vergage nicht immerhin mialic. 

n&$S fiihrte aber auch ein anderer Weg gu Fabricius. Das ift der Crjt- 
Druck des Liedes in dem Hpicedion Lamentabile ... Gustavi Adolphi, )a3 
Drei Gedichte auf Guftav WXdolf enthalt, das erfte lateinijd und deutfeh. 
Das Heft umfakt neungehn Geiten, ift bet Lamberg in Leipzig gedructt 
und mug fdon 1632 erfdienen jein; denn e$ heift im dritten Gedidt 
bon der Wirkung de KonigStodes: Noch Heuer und aufs finftige Yar 
bon Wunder man wird fdhreiben.. Das Heft erjdhien, wie der Mehfatalog 
ergibt, bet Frande & Scheibe in Leipzig. Hier fteht alS mittelftes der drei 
Rieder ,Vergage nicht’. Wer hatte dies Liederheft gefdaffen? Die deutfdje 
Philologie hat das Hpicedion unbegreiflisertweife durch drei Sahrhunderte 
faum beachtet. Weil der Liikener Prediqer Stocmann feine vier Lamen- 
tationen iiber die Schlacdht in derfelben Schmucfform bei Lamberg drucen 
liek, hat man ihn gelegentlich auch zum Verfafjer des gangen Hpicedion 
mit ,BVergage nicht’ maden twollen; aber Stocmanns erjte Lamentation 
erfdien im Grjtdruc gang fcmudlos, und die Schmucleijten des Epicedion 
jind erjt von der giweiten Lamentation an nachgeahmt; und bollends der Stil 
Stodmann$ macht die Verfafjereinheit unmdglicd. 

»Das Epicedion nennt fic) aber in feinem deutfden Titel Kage und 
Chrenlied’ und erinnert damit jtarf an die ebenfallS mit Doppeltitel her- 
ausgegebene Leichenpredigt deS Fabricius auf Gujtav Wdolf bom 16. Suli 
1633: ,Justa Gustaviana, das ijt, Chrijtlicke Kage und Chrenpredigt.‘ it 
Da3 anonyme Epicedion ,in unterthanigiter Wolmeynung verfertiget‘, fo wid- 
met Fabricius die Rlagepredigqt der Konigintwitwe ,in gebiihrender Unter- 
thanigfeit ... aus tretwefter Devotion’. Go entitand eine Vergleichung de3 
Epicedion mit allen literarifchen Werfen de3 Fabricius, tvozu etiva 6,000 
Geiten vergliden wurden. Das Ergebnis diefer jtilfritifden Unterjuchung 
twar allerhidhfte Wahridheinlidfeit fiir die Verfalferfdaft de3 Fabricius am 
Epicedion, da fein deutider tie lateinijder Spracdfdab und auch die Ge- 
danfenfiihrung gang auferordentlid) nahe BVertwandt{dhaft zeigen. Dagu 
fommt, dDaB in der groken Leichenpredigtenausgabe des Fabricius die auf 
Guftad Adolf fehlt und dak in dem Stettiner Klagegedichtheft Threni von 
1683 auf Guftab Adolf Tod fomohl die Lieder de Hpicedion wie aud 
irgendeine Didtung de3 Fabricius fehlen, mahrend er fonft bei ahnliden 


*) Sn der 1935 bet Vandenhoed & Rupredt in Gottingen erfdienenen Sdrift 
»Guftad Adolf, Jacobus Fabricius und Midael Altenburg, die drei Urheber de3 Liededs 
»Vergage nidt, du Hauflein tein‘ “. 
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Gelegenheiten fein Leidencarmen beifteuerte, woraus gu fejliefen ijt, daB er 
mit feinen beiden Prachtausgaben der Leichenrede und de3 Epicedion zu- 
frieden war und fie nicht anderStvo twiederdruden wollte. Fabricius wird 
aljo der Verfajjer de$ gejamten Epicedion fein und fomit auch ded Liedes 
Bergzage nicht’. 

,Und damit ift Dann auch die Bornjde Nachricht nidjt mehr gu begtwei- 
feln, day Guftad Wdolf die Gedanfen des Liedes feinem Feldprdiger mit- 
teilte. Weber (1638) fagt ausdriidlic, dak dad Lied auf die Breitenfelder 
Sdhlachtlofung ,Gott mit uns!‘ gedichtet fei. WAljo mag der Konig feinem 
Feldprediger die Gedanfen de3 LiedeS am Abend vor Breitenfeld gegeben 
haben, diefer fie in Verje gegofjen, twas fdon in den folgenden Tagen de3 
Veriweilens in Halle gejchehen fein fann. Won dort aber ging der Ritt nah 
Erfurt iiber Sommerda, two Wtenburg damal3 Pfarrer war. Am 20. oder 
21. September wird er Befannt{chaft mit Fabricius gefdlojjen und in der 
Nacht die eingigartige KriegStweije gejdaffen haben, um fie fehon am Morgen 
dem Schwedenheere, vielleicht auf dem Sommerdaer Mark in Gegenwart 
der beiden Dichter, nachhaltig einguiiben, twas dem ehemaligen Crfurter 
Rantor und berithmten Komponiften Wtenburg gewif, nicht fchwer getwor- 
den ijt. Darauf wird die Nachricht gielen, dak die Schweden fpater im 
Krieg daS Dorf Trochtelborn verfdjont haben, weil e3 ihnen ,twegen feiner 
vortrefflichen Mtujif befannt getwefen. Das wird erjt dem verftandlich, der 
tweik, DaB Wltenburg vor Simmerda in Trochtelborn Pfarrer war und dah 
in Der dDortigen Nirde drei Bilder von ihm Hingen. Da haben die Schweden 
den unvergeblicjen Dirigenten bom Simmerdaer Marftplabk erfannt. 

»€3 diirfte einleuchten, dak wirklich Guftad Wdolf die Gedanfen gu 
Vergage nicht’ angab, Fabricius fie in Verfe und Altenburg in Mtufif um- 
fcuf. Wuf giweiunddreigig Seiten jind in Wutotypie die vier Crftdruce — 
daS foftbare Epicedion gang — meinem Such beigegeben, ferner Bilder der 
drei Urheber de3 Liedes, jo Dak jeder die Ergebnifje der Unterjudung an 
Hand der Quellen nachpriifen fann, die fonft faum gu bejchaffen find, da e3 
nur fiinf befannte Epicedion in Deutjchland gibt und das Weberfde Geez 
fangbuch nur einmal in der Berliner Staatsbibliothef vorhanden ijt. Dem 
Lefer des Buches aber twird die Geftalt des Schwedenfonigs als des grofen, 
iiberzeugten GlaubenSftreiters neu vor Augen erftehen und die Gejtalt des 
Xacobus Fabricius (1593—1654) als die eines liebenSwerten und tapferen 
GotteSmannes, der fogar die tvanfenden fciwedifden Reiter bet Litben per- 
fonlich aufgehalten und twieder borgetrieben haben foll, alfo ein bollwertiger 
Kampfgenoffe jeines Konig’ tar.“ 
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I. Amerika. 


Lutheran Union and the Doctrine of Verbal Inspiration. — Re- 
viewing Dr. Lenski’s commentary on Revelation in the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly, October, 1935, Prof. E. E. Flack of Springfield, Ohio, highly 
praises the book, but takes Dr. Lenski to task for his adherence to the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration and declares that such teaching stands in the 
way of Lutheran union. He writes: “Many men even in Dr. Lenski’s own 
branch of the Church will find themselves unable to share his view of in- 
spiration by dictation as set forth in such statements as the following: 
‘Jesus dictates the letters; John takes the dictation and writes at once as 
the dictation proceeds’ (p.83); “The idea that John composes these seven 
letters should occur to no mind’ (p. 92); ‘Despite those who tabu the word, 
the Lord here dictated these seven letters to John, and that in the literal 
sense’ (p. 93). Is not the inspiration of Scripture too high and holy 
a reality to be defined in terms of stenography? Does one exalt the Word 
of God by dehumanizing it? The appearance of this commentary with its 
unsatisfactory assumption suggests once more that Lutheranism in Amer- 
ica stands in peculiar need of a thorough, historical, and creative study of 
the doctrine of revelation and inspiration. And it may be confidently as- 
serted that the achievement of closer unity among Lutherans in this 
country, and indeed throughout the world, will require, for one essential, 
a higher view of Scripture than is represented by the theory of inspira- 
tion by dictation.” (P.417). This is plain language. Agreement on the 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible is, according to Dr. Flack, — and 
we agree with him,—essential to the Lutheran union. But in order to 
reach such agreement, says Dr. Flack, it will be necessary that the verbal- 
inspiration men yield their position. So long as Lutheran synods teach 
a verbal inspiration a closer union with them is impossible. 


The Lutheran Church Quarterly has lent its columns to a determined 
and persistent attack on the doctrine of verbal inspiration. In the July 
issue of 1935 Prof. T. A. Kantonen wrote: “Resting upon the theory of 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible, it [this approach] has overlooked the 
progressive stages in the unfolding of divine revelation and quoted Scrip- 
ture quite indiscriminately, as though a passage from Genesis had equal 
weight with the words of Christ.... The adherents of this approach have 
regarded the stories of the Temptation and the Fall as mere historical 
narrative rather than profound prophetic philosophy of history.” (P. 210 f.) 
In the same issue another writer states: “The idea of verbal inspiration 
and the practise of literal interpretation may destroy the reality of the 
Bible’s message. ... The generation to which our preaching is addressed 
asks for more than the claim of authority for a book, a claim which is 
considerably weakened by the controversies of those literalists who have 
constant recourse to the words infallible and inerrant and who affirm 
utterly untenable and most fallible theories of geology, astronomy and mil- 
lennial events because, say they, ‘the Bible is an infallible book.’ ” (Pp. 255. 
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260.) In the April issue, 1935, Prof. J. Aberly writes on the “weakness of 
the theory of verbal inspiration.” “What is meant when we call the 
Bible the Word of God? In times past and for not a few now the answer 
is a very simple one. The very words of Scripture are the Word of God. 
The Bible and the Word are one and the same. Should one question that 
they may be thus equated, he may be sharply rebuked or be pronounced 
guilty of equivocation, for they are either that or are not, and there is 
no middle ground. ... I found that I could not meet these [men of 
a modern Weltanschauung] by falling back on the claim that this Bible 
was the literal Word of God by quoting passages of Scriptures that are 
supposed to support this view.... It compels one to do what Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones found himself compelled to do, to shorten his lines of defense. 
He states that, when he went to India, he felt called on to defend the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation, but that he soon found it necessary to 
retire into the citadel and limit himself to Jesus Christ, and Him cru- 
cified.’” (P. 115 f.) In the same issue Prof. A. E. Deitz writes: “The 
question arises as to how far this assurance concerning the origin and 
reliability of the Bible extends. Does it cover all that is in the Bible? ... 
The presence of some doubtful matters at the circumference of Bible teach- 
ing should not be allowed to throw any shadow over the great central 
region of unquestioned assurance and certitude.” (P.129 ff.) And in the 
January issue Prof. M. H. Valentine voices his dissent from the “Missouri 
doctrine of verbal inspiration.” He refuses to accept the statement that 
“all those who deny the verbal inspiration of the Bible and substitute for 


it ‘personal inspiration’ or ‘thought inspiration’ deny the Scriptural doc- 
trine of inspiration altogether” (p.83). The Lutheran Church Quarterly 
has made its position clear. Its editors and the writers just quoted are 
determined that the doctrine of verbal inspiration, which identifies Scrip- 
ture and the Word of God and posits an absolutely infallible and inerrant 
Bible, shall have no place in the Lutheran Church. That doctrine, says 
Dr. Flack, must be dropped if the Lutherans are to unite. 


That is plain language. Those who believe that the Bible is verbally 
inspired, meaning that every word of Holy Scripture issued from the 
mouth of God, the holy penmen writing down what God gave them to 
write, use equally plain language. They will not unite with those who 
deny the verbal inspiration of the Bible. The Theological Forum declared 
in its October, 1934, issue: “One of the grave dangers that are threaten- 
ing the Christian Church to-day is that many who profess to be its mem- 
bers no longer accept the Bible as God’s inspired Word. Even among Lu- 
therans strange sounds are sometimes heard regarding this subject. ‘There 
are some Lutheran theologians who find it rather difficult to declare un- 
equivocally their exact position on the doctrine of the verbal inspiration 
of the Bible. To some of these it seems an unpleasant task to make their 
position clear, and often the distinction in sounds is such that it is im- 
possible to say what has been piped or harped.’ Let us bear in mind that 
a correct understanding of the nature of the Christian Church requires 
acceptance of the Bible as God’s inspired Word in the sense that our 
fathers accepted it.” (P.187.) (Be it noted that the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly of 1935 has succeeded in making its position clear.) The Lu- 
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theran Herald wrote on June 11, 1935, referring to the April number of 
the Lutheran Church Quarterly: “The consequence [of these statements] 
will be to discredit the old inspiration teachings of the Lutheran Church 
and open the door to doubts and questions as to the reliability of the 
Bible. ... Our Confessions took it for granted that the Bible is the Word 
of God and speak about the ‘Scripture of the Holy Ghost’... We are 
afraid of any theories which raise questions as to the inerrancy of the 
Bible. It has worked havoc in many churches. Vestigia terrent, which 
means: “The footsteps frighten me,’ said the fox as he saw that there were 
no footsteps backward from the lion’s lair.” And Dr. M. Reu states: “Ich 
fuerchte, mit der Veroeffentlichung dieses Werkes und der Billigung und 
Empfehlung desselben durch die offizielle Behoerde ist fuer andere luthe- 
rische Kirchenkoerper die Tuer zur gegenseitigen Anerkennung in dem 
Augenblick zugemacht worden, da sie sich eben zu oeffnen schien.” (Kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, June, 1935, p. 383.) The books referred to are The Old 
Testament; The New Testament, by Herbert C. Alleman. These books, 
written by a professor at the Gettysburg Seminary, endorsed by the Parish 
and Church Board of the United Lutheran Church and commended by the 
Lutheran, take the same position as that championed by the professors 
writing in the Lutheran Church Quarterly. Their modernistic trend has 
been shown up in the ConcorpIA THEOLOGICAL MonrTuiy, April, 1935. 
(Definitely does the author insist: ‘It is impossible to be dogmatic about 
Bible dates. The chronology of the Bible is not a matter of divine revela- 
tion.’ The episodes of Gen. 3 ‘all are pictures that belong to the naivest 
folk-lore period of primitive culture.’”) And pointing out that Dr. Alle- 
man’s books fail to bring out the fact that Scripture is the product of 
a special operation of the Holy Spirit Dr. Reu declares: “I fear that the 
publication of these books and their approbation and recommendation by 
the official board closes for other Lutheran bodies the door to mutual 
recognition at the very moment when it seemed to be opening.” E. 

The Danger of Silence when Divine Truth is Attacked. — When 
about twelve years ago the so-called Auburn Affirmation was drawn up 
by Presbyterian clergymen, conservative Christians at once saw its heret- 
ical nature, because it declared freedom of acceptance or rejection with 
respect to the virgin birth of Christ, the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the historicity of the miracles of Jesus, the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus, and the vicarious atonement. Soon after this antichristian docu- 
ment had been put into circulation, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of North America (Northern Presbyterians) was asked 
to express an opinion on it. This was in 1924. A writer in the Presby- 
terian tells what happened at the convention of the Assembly in that year. 

“This Assembly was organized and controlled by the conservative ele- 
ment of the Church. Dr.C. E. Macartney was moderator; the late Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan was vice-moderator, and Dr. Maitland Alexander 
was chairman of the Committee on Bills and Overtures. Mr. Bryan was 
also a member of this committee. 

“The Cincinnati overture was referred to this committee. After a care- 
ful and prayerful consideration of the Auburn Affirmation, the committee 
‘recommended that no action be taken,’ all members of the committee con- 
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curring in the report. No minority report was presented. The Assembly 
with unanimity adopted the report of the committee. 

“Tf the Auburn Affirmation is heretical, as is sometimes charged, why 
did the committee, of which two outstanding conservative leaders, Dr. Alex- 
ander and Mr. Bryan, were members, recommend that ‘no action be taken’? 
And why did the Assembly with unanimity adopt the report of the com- 
mittee? This Assembly certainly was not a modernistic assembly. Since, 
eleven years ago, the Auburn Affirmation was constitutionally adjudicated 
by a conservative General Assembly, why continue to refer to it as the 
‘heretical Auburn Affirmation’ ?” 

If the correspondent of the Presbyterian is correct in his statement 
of the facts, much of the blame for the confusion which is now reigning 
in Presbyterian circles must be placed at the door of the conservative 
General Assembly of 1924. A. 


Answer to the President’s Letter. 


The Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, York, Nebr., October 17, 1935. 


Washington, D.C. 
Mr. PRESIDENT : — 

In reply to your recent letter to pastors for information and counsel 
we, the undersigned, all being members of the Evangelical Lutheran Mis- 
souri Synod and residing in Seward, York, and Hamilton counties, respec- 
tive, of this State, beg to submit the following: — 

With regard to the information desired, the opinion of the people in 
this section of Nebraska as to the practicability and advantages of the 
Social Security Legislation enacted by the present Administration, naturally 
is divided. 

As to supplying you, Mr. President, with counsel and advice in matters 
politic, the only advice that we would offer is this: Let our Hon. President 
and all his governmental officials perform their duties of office according 
to the sound reasoning of good common sense, not according to the desires 
of any particular religious denomination. We are convinced that it is not 
in the province of any clergyman to venture any more specific counsel. 
Clergymen should be experts in the spiritual sphere, but are mere laymen 
in matters of State. As spiritual advisers we must not bring our high 
calling into disrepute by mixing into politics. We would deem it ex- 
tremely dangerous to seek advice from governmental officials in matters 
pertaining to Church. We deem it equally dangerous as clergymen to per- 
mit ourselves to become advisers of State. 


Moreover, Mr. President, we, realizing the tremendous problems you 
are facing during these abnormal times, as clergymen want to aid you 
most loyally in two different ways: — 

1. Believing with Daniel Webster, “Whatever makes men good Chris- 


” 


tians makes them also good citizens,” we intend to continue to preach the 
Gospel and conscientiously to devote ourselves to the duties of our high 
calling. 

2. As in the past, so in the future we intend most fervently to offer 
up prayer in all our churches for our Government, especially for the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, that our gracious God and Savior may grant 
him a wise and understanding heart for the performance of all his official 
duties, so that all his honest efforts may be crowned with success. We are, 
Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed individually by all the pastors of the 
Seward Regional Conference.) 
Southern Nebraska District Messenger. 


American Lutheran Theologian Deceased. — Hamma Divinity 
School of Wittenberg College, Springfield, O., mourns the passing of Prof. 
John Frederick Krueger, who held the chair of New Testament Philology 
and Criticism. He was born in 1881 in East India, where his parents 
served as missionaries. Among other important positions which he held 
can be mentioned that of a professorship in Western Theological Seminary, 
the presidency of this seminary and of Midland College, now located in 
Fremont, Nebr., and the presidency of the United Lutheran Mission in 
Shantung, China. At the time of his death he was a member of the spe- 
cial Commission on Relations to Other American Lutheran Church-bodies. 

A. 


IY. Ausland. 


Australia Complains of Offense against Decency. —It is surely 
a sign of the moral corruption into which we as a nation are rapidly 
sinking deeper and deeper that it was necessary for a deputation to wait 
on the Victorian Premier, urging that immediate steps be taken to sup- 
press the circulation of printed matter relative to devices used for the 
purpose of birth control. The deputation complained about the display in 
show-windows and indiscriminate sale of certain articles which are a power- 
ful aid to immorality. Some of those who traffic in such goods have be- 
come so degenerate that they place samples and explanatory literature in 
decent people’s letter-boxes and even enlighten schoolchildren on their use. 
Isaiah complained in his days: “Except the Lord of hosts had left unto 
us a very small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, and we should 
have been like unto Gomorrah.” It looks as if society to-day were driit- 
ing into a condition that would have made even the people of Sodom blush 
for shame. The Australian Lutheran. 

Turkey Forbids Freemasonry. — As in Russia, Germany, and Italy, 
Freemasonry has ceased to exist in Turkey. Technically the lodges, or 
rather their grand master, the president of the state-owned Building Bank, 
pronounced their dissolution, but the general opinion is that this measure 
was inspired by the government. Legally speaking, the latter would have 
been entitled to close the lodges on the strength of the law, passed 
several months ago, forbidding the existence in Turkey of associations with 
headquarters abroad. The Turkish 1908 revolution and the overthrowing 
of imperial despotism had their root in Freemasonry. Since the end of the 
war the extreme wing of Turkish nationalism, as represented by several 
leading personalities, has been adverse to the lodges, fearing them both 
as a possible rival organization to the people’s party, Turkey’s sole party, 
and as a channel through which foreign political influence might assert 
itself. The property of the lodge becomes state property. 

The Christian Century (correspondence from Istanbul). 
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Biblia Hebraica. Adiuvantibus W. Baumgartner, G. Beer, I. A. Bewer, 
I. Begrich, F. Buhl, I. Hempel, F. Horst, M. Noth, O. Procksch, 
G. Quell, Th. H. Robinson, W. Rudolph, H. H. Schaeder edidit Rud. 
Kittel. Textum Masoreticum curavit P. Kahle. Editionem tertiam 
denuo elaboratam ad finem perduxerunt A. Alt et O. Hissfeldt. riz 
vilegierte Wiirttembergijche Bibelanftalt, Stuttgart. 


Seit unjern fritheren Wnzeigen (Lehre und Webhre, 74, 21. 151; C.T.M., 
1, 392. 712) find acht weitere Lieferungen der neuen WuSgabe von Rittels aus- 
gezetcyneter Hebraijcer Bibel erfdhienen. ede Ddiefer Lieferungen fann einjeln 
bejogen werden, oder man fann auf das gangje Werf fubjfribieren. Ouell hat 
Frodus und Leviticus bearbeitet (111 Seiten), Rittel die Biicher Samuels 
(97 Seiten) und 3um Teil die Biidher der Kinige (108 Seiten), Rudolph Bere- 
mia3 (107 Seiten), Beer Hefefiel (85 Seiten), Procfdh) die zwHlf fleinen Pro- 
pheten (83 Seiten), Beer Hiob und Spriice (91 Seiten); und die fiinf foge- 
nannten Megilloth (Buchroflen) jind verteilt worden, Ruth und Klagelieder 
an Robinjon, Hoheslied und Prediger an Horft und Cfther an den ingwifden 
perftorbenen Buhl (60 Seiten). Der Herausgeber Kittel, der befannte Leipziger 
Profeffor deS Wlten Teftaments (nicht gu verwedjeln mit feinem Sohne Gerhard 
Kittel, dem Tiibinger Profeffor de3 Neuen Teftament$ und Herausgeber de8 grofen 
Wirterbudhs zum Neuen Teftament), ift felbjt auch ingwifden geftorben, und nad 
jeinem Tode mute die Herausgabe in andere Hande gelegt werden. Sie wurde 
pon Ult und Ciffeldt itbernommen, und Kahle bleibt nad) wie vor in feiner 
Stellung alS Beforger deS mafforetifhen Tertes. Die neuen Herausgeber be- 
tradjten e8 jedoch al8 ihre Wufgabe, dem Gefamtwerf den Charafter 3u wahren, 
den ¢§ nad) Dem Plan feines BegriindersS haben jollte. CS bejteht in der gejamten 
wiffenfdhaftlicden Welt fein Bweifel daritber, Dak dies bet weitem die befte hebriaifde 
Vibelausgabe ift. Wir haben unfere hebraifden Studien mit der alten Hahnfden 
UWusgabe begonnen und gingen dann bald iiber 3u Stier und TheileS Polyglotten- 
bibel, weil e3 fo bequem ift, immer den Tert der Septuaginta und Vulgata neben 
dem hebraifchen Tert 3u haben. Wber feit dem erjten Erfcheinen diejer Kittelfden 
Wusgabe ift fie uns ein unentbehrliches Nachfdlagewerf wegen der forgfiltigen 
Tertgeftalt und deS auferordentlic) wertvollen fritijden UWpparats; und dazu ift 
nun Ddiefe Dritte Wusgabe im Unterjfchied von der erften und gweiten fo fdhin und 
flar gedrudt, Dak wir ihr nicht shnlides an die Seite feben finnen. Die Mit- 
arbeiter find lauter befannte altteftamentlice Gelehrte der Gegenwart, unter ihnen 
det Englinder Th. H. Robinfon und der Umerifaner J. H. Bewer bom Union 
Seminary in New York. Die fritifcen Wnfichten diefer Forfcher fommen bei 
Diefem Werke nicht in Betradht und iiben feinen Cinfluk aus. Befonders wertvoll 
ift auch, Daf in jeder cinzeinen Lieferung nidt nur ein Verzeichnis der im friti- 
fchen Wpparat gebraudten AUbfitrzungen fich findet, fondern aud) ein Verjeichnis 
und eine Erflarung der mafforetifden Termini auf einer befondern Karte. Das 
ganze Werk in feiner neuen Wuflage ift ein Monumentalwerf, und die Privilegierte 
Wiirttembergifdhe Bibelanftalt verdient den Donk aller Theologen, dah fie wieder 
ein folcheS Werk ohne Riidficht auf die grofen Herftellungsfoften 3u einem fo an- 
nehmbaren Preife darbietet. Denn jede Lieferung foftet fartoniert (7X10 Boll 
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groB) nur 1.50 ReichSmarf. Und feit September haben alle deutfden BVerleger 

den Preis ihrer Biidher, wenn fie ins Wusland gehen, um 25 Prozent erniedrigt 

wegen der befannten CEntwertung deS amerifanifden Dollars im Weltmartt. 
X Firbringer. 


The Venture of Belief. A Letter from N.S.D. to T.H.S. With Intro- 
duction by Samuel M. Shoemaker. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 54 pages, 5X7%. Price, $1.00. 

The author of this “letter” does not care to identify himself beyond 
the bare initials which he supplies; for not his own identity should be 
remembered, but the message which he offers, the “convincing proof that 
modern intellectuals need God and can find Him,” as 8S. M. Shoemaker of 
the Calvary Rectory, New York City, declares in his Foreword. But it is 
Buchmanism, which is here held forth, and Buchmanism, advanced not in 
learned theological parlance, but in brief, simple, practical applications 
of its basic principles, which do not conform to the standards of Christian 
faith, but represent a neopagan, naturalistic system of faith. The writer 
defines religion “as a man’s personal adjustment to the universe,” his “at- 
tempt to give to life an intelligible unity, a satisfactory explanation of its 
meaning, and a rational objective to which he may confidently aspire (p.11). 
Hence religion principally belongs in the sphere of this present life, it 
being the “universal explanation which man needs to understand life and 
to steer his course wisely” (p.13). In this process, reason plays a pre- 
dominant role. “Religion must conform to the test of what is reasonable” 
(p.16). “Evils, cruelties, and base injustice have come because of the in- 
sufficiency of human reason; we are so stupid!” (p.50). Religion, how- 
ever, is founded upon, and drawn from, the religious experience of men, 
and of these the irreducible minimum is the “certainty of the presence of 
God in this universe” (p.24). A person desiring to know the religious ex- 
perience “must first desire to have it” (p.25). For this purpose a “de- 
cision” is required, the “willingness to make the great venture of faith” 
(p. 26); and this, again, must culminate in “surrender,” a “readiness to 
listen to God and let Him take command” (p.29). “Surrender,” however, 
demands “the expulsion of all conscious sin,” it being the “abject capitula- 
tion of pride, wilfulness, selfishness, the abandonment of all deceptions, 
of all that is unclean” (p.33). The writer says of himself: “Once contact 
was established with God, He gave me not only the power to overcome 
conscious sin, but He revealed, and keeps on revealing, further sins to be 
conquered” (p.33). “Surrender” furthermore means to “deal drastically 
with sin”; and to accomplish that, the venturer must “share his sins com- 
pletely with some one in whom he has confidence” (p.33). “What we call 
repentance is the logical result of our facing sin squarely and hating it” 
(p. 84). “Surrender” also demands that we “do God’s will”; and what 
the will of God is he will know “who listens to Him” or who “synchronizes 
his thoughts with God’s” (p.38). The man who thus lives close to God 
“will act like Christ” (p.49). The supreme virtue to be sought is love, 
whose “highest expression is in the love which Christ experienced and re- 
vealed” (p.53). “The Church is a holy place for worship, for communion, 
for the apprehension of the deeper spiritual values, for the revelation of 
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God’s purposes and power, and for a real fellowship, that makes a man 
much more effective as a citizen and social reformer” (p. 50). 

Such is the theology of the new “venture of belief,” fostered by Buch- 
manism. Intellectuals may be gained “for God and religion” by this theology, 
but not for the God of the Bible nor for the religion of Jesus Christ and 
His Gospel. It is a “venture of belief” without the Holy Scriptures for its 
source and rule, without any distinction between Law and Gospel, without 
any idea whatever of the holiness of God and the “terribleness” of sin, 
without any regard for the need of the divine-human Savior and His vica- 
rious atonement, without any knowledge and appreciation of the means of 
grace, the work of the Holy Ghost, without whom no man can call Christ 
Lord. It is pharisaic in its scope and aim, naturalistic in its underlying 
principles, modernistic in its rejection of Christian theology. Its Christ 
is only an example, a teacher by example; its hope, only a deeper valua- 
tion of the values of this life. The book has been written to win unbelievers 
back to religion, but its religion leaves the sinner without God and with- 
out hope. J.T. MUELLER. 


Release. By Fredrik A. Schiotz. Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 167 pages, 5X7%4. Price, $1.00. 
The Oxford Group Movement. By G.T7. Lee, D.D. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 15 pages, 6X9. Price, 10 cts. 
The author of the first title is a pastor of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. The title is based upon the words in Luke 4, “He hath sent me 
to proclaim release to the captives.” One might find fault with the ex- 


tension of “release” to bondage of fear, sin, and self, whereas not sanctifica- 
tion, but regeneration is the message of the text. But we have more serious 
objections to the book. Even a superficial reading reveals the fact that 
the author has been influenced by the Oxford Group. We are informed 
that he attended a “house party” of the group in Canada and had inter- 
views with Frank Buchman and other leaders. We do not recognize the 
Lutheran doctrine, but find a very considerable infusion of Buchmanism 
in Schiotz’s description of the “surrender,” pages 56—59, and particularly 
in his discussion of the “Quiet Time” (preferably part of the morning 
“spent in the presence of God”), some of the instructions being undiluted 
Buchmanism; and in the chapter on “Guidance.” Typical sentences are: 
“To the person who begins the day by dedicating it to God it will not be 
unusual to have experiences of guidance at intervals through the day. 
They may come as a strong urgency to do or say something — and again 
to refrain from a certain action or speaking an idle word. Often circum- 
stances will guide: God may open a door long closed. In other instances 
a door may close to prevent the action we purposed (p.106). All that 
has been said in the ConcorpIaA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY in criticism of the 
Oxford Group’s Quiet Time and Guidance applies to these chapters. They 
will, however, have their appeal through the wealth of spiritual expe- 
riences, of struggles with sin and obsessions of fear, in which these pages 
abound. The Christian concept of sin and grace, of repentance and jus- 
tification, is fundamental to the book, and the Oxford Group elements ap- 
pear like strange grafts on the tree of Lutheran pastoral theology. 

The second title is a reprint of an article by Dr. Lee, editor of the Lu- 
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theran Herald, which appeared in the Theological Forum. It is a dispas- 
sionate criticism of the principles and practises of Buchmanism and em- 
phasizes, in contrast to the dramatics of the Oxford Group and its enthusiast 
tendencies, the old Lutheran type of pastoral ministration. “We shall have 
to continue our work as before, instructing the children in home and in 
school, support our religious institutions, working perhaps slowly, but 
continually at the difficult task of character-building. There is nothing 
dramatic about this work; it does not receive much newspaper publicity, 
but it is God’s way of building His kingdom.” 

In the conflicting attitude of Rev. Schiotz and Dr. Lee, both members 
of the same Lutheran body, there is a lesson for those especially in the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church who urge a union of all Lutherans because 
“we are all of the same faith anyway.” TH. GRAEBNER. 


Luthers Chebud. Was Martin Luther Chelojfen, Eheleuten und Eltern 3u jagen 
hat. Cin Buch zur Gejehlechts: und Gejchlechterfrage. Bon Julius 
Bihmer. Verlag und Druc von Johannes Herrmann, Bwidau. 1935. 
310 Seiten 6X9. Preis, geheftet: M.7; Leinenband: M. 8. 

Die Herausgeber jchreiben mit Recht: Alle Fragen, die zufammenhingen mit 
Vevilferung, Nachwuds, Erbfranfheiten, Bauernredt, Wrbeiterfdhaft, Handwerter- 
tum, vblfijdhem Wejen, ftehen jekt durdhaus im Vordergrund. Wo aber fame das 
alles deutlicer anS Licht, wo werden twidhtigere Entfdheidungen auf allen diejen 
Gebieten getroffen, wo offenbaren fich dDuntflere Note, tiefere Wunden, grellere 
Schreie alS da, wo e§ um das mannliche und weiblice Gefchledht, um das gegen: 
jeitige Verhaltnis der Gefehlechter geht? Was der Kenner langft wei, Fachleute 
immer aufs neue bewwundernd preijen: wo aud) immer Luther fpricht, fprict er 
gut und grof, bietet er Neues und Makgebendes. Sinn und Bedeutung, Wahr- 
Heit und Wert der hier vorgelegten, weit iiber 500 fiirzeren oder langeren Luther- 
jpritche zur Gefchledts- und Gefchlechterfrage werden den Lefern und Benugern 
DeS Buches in einem laingeren Vorwort 3u Erfenntnis und Verftindnis gebracht. 
€§ handelt fich um ein wegweifendes Handbuch, eine wahre Fundgrube, ein Luther- 
wert hichften Ranges 3u allem, was Eheloje, Cheleute, Eltern angeht.” Man ift 
e$ ja getwohnt, in den Unzeigen der Herausgeber viel Weihrauc) zu finden; in 
Diefem Fall aber ijt das Lob durchaus berechtigt. Was hier geboten ift, ift einmal 
aus der Erfahrung hervorgegangen. Der Verfaffer oder Sammiler fagt, dak e8 
berubt auf ,»mehr denn vier Sahrzehnte wahrender Mitarbeit an den Werfen der 
SittlichfeitSvereine und Mitternadhtsmiffionen, aus dort gehaltenen Bortrigen 
und ftattgehabten Wusjpracen”. (S.9.) Die Hauptfache im Buch find natiirlid 
Die Exzerpte aus Luthers Schriften, bei denen gewihnlid) angegeben ift, aus 
welchem Yabhre fie ftammen und welder Schrift Luthers fie entnommen find. Wer 
wollte nidt dem Sammler Dank wifjen fiir eine folde Sufammenftellung aus den 
Schriften de$ grofen Reformators? Cs ift wahr, Luther redet oft derb und be- 
Dient fic) Uusdriide, die wir jekt nidt gerne in den Mund nehmen; aber nie 
ftellt er fich in Den Dienft der bojen Luft. Wer Luther fennt, wird D. Bihmer 
recht geben, wenn er urteilt (S. 54 der Cinfiihrung): ,Niemals war e8 Freude 
am Sdhmus und am Gemeinen, was ihn hier erfiillte und trieb, fondern tiefe 
Wabhrhaftigteit, heilige Energie. Was er fiir fcledht, gemein, ungittlich hielt, 
bezeichnete er mit jdhmugigen Namen; ... aber nie verrat fic) auf diefem Gebiet 
Die geringfte Sinnlidfeit, feinerlet Spur von Litfternheit (libido)... Gerade die- 
jenigen, die fid) mit den Lutherlafterungen eines Denifle und Grifar auseinander- 
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jegen miiffen, werden in den einleitendDen UWusfiihrungen deS Wutors trefflicjes 
Material und fehr wertvolle hiftorijde Erwagungen finden. 

Hier und da fann man allerdings nicht umbin, ein Fragezeiden an den Nand 
ju jegen. Wenn jum Veifpiel D. BEhmer nach feiner Bejprechung der Doppelehe 
PhilippS von Heffen gu dem Urtet! fommt (S. 63 der Cinfiihrung): ,Luthers 
Rerhalten an. diefer Stelle ift gewif gu bedauern, aber in feinem Punt ganglid 
ju verurteilen, wohl aber aus rimifd)-fatholijdher Vergangenheit gu verftehen und 
teilweife gu ent{dhuldigen”, fo fragt man fich, ob trog der offenbaren Whbficht, Luther 
miglidft in Sdhuk ju nehmen, das Urteil nidt doch etwas Harter auSgefallen ijt 
alg nitig. Chenfo fonnten wir nicht umbin, un ju fragen, ob diefer Sak wirtlid) 
berecjtigt ift (6.47 der Cinfiithrung): ,3n Luthers AUuffaffung und Ausfith- 
rungen bon Der Ehe hat freilid) noch bis in feinen legten Erdentagen feine rimifdh- 
fatholifche und mindifd-mittclalterlide Vergangenheit nachgewirtt.” Doc braudt 
diefe gelinde an Luther geithte Kritif un$ nidt mit Vorurteil gegen dies Bud) zu 
erfiillen; fie ift im Gegenteil ein Bewweis, dah der Verfaffer fic) bemitht, gu einer 
objeftiv rictigen Beurteilung von Luther$ Stellung 3u gelangen. So fet denn 
dies Buch unfern Lefern angelegentlic) empfobhlen. W. Wrn dt. 


The Modern Flood Theory of Geology. By George McCready Price, 
M.A. Fleming H. Revell Company. 118 pages, 5X7%. Price, $1.25. 
Order through Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Here we have the latest volume from the pen of a man who has done 
yeoman’s work in defending the truth of Scriptures concerning the uni- 
versal flood against the vagaries of a science falsely so called. Those who 
have his books The New Geology and The Geological-ages Hoax will wel- 
come this book with its brief, but clear exposition of the investigations 
made by the author and others in demonstrating that the account of the 
Flood, as given in Genesis, is in full agreement with the story of that 
great catastrophe as written in the rocks in various parts of the world. 
There is a statement in the introduction which will well set forth the 
object of the book: “To those who have stood loyally by the primal or- 
thodoxy of Christianity regarding the Flood and a literal creation it should 
now be a matter of satisfaction that the scientific answer to evolutionism 
has at last been found and that the Flood theory is now in a position of 
such scientific reasonableness that it enables all to accept the early chap- 
ters of Holy Scriptures at their full face value, just as the Christian 
Church used to believe them. The one simple postulate that there was 
a universal flood clears up beautifully every major problem in the sup- 
posed conflict between modern science and modern Christianity. Rea- 
sonable men who are searching for ultimate truth will not ask for any- 
thing more.” (P.6.) The entire book is very fascinatingly written and 
affords excellent apologetic material. P. E. KRETZMANN. 


Doran’s Ministers’ Manual, 1936. By Rev. @. B. F. Hallock, M.A., D.D. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York. 638 pages, 53%, xX8%%. 
Price, $2.00. 

This book of over 600 pages furnishes such homiletical helps as we 
have been furnishing our preachers in the Concordia Pulpit and by for- 
merly publishing the Homiletic Magazine, which a few years ago was 
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merged into the ConcorpIA THEOLOGICAL MoNTHLY, in which publication 
we print a series of outlines for successive Sundays and festivals of the 
church-year and for special occasions. Every preacher needs homiletic 
material and suggestions in the form of commentaries, sermons, model 
sermon outlines, good illustrations, pertinent historic facts, etc. But is 
it wise to furnish ready-made sermon outlines, often well filled out with 
sermon material, for every Sunday and festival in the church-year? Would 
it not be better to furnish text studies on a series of texts, as we also 
have been doing at times, and a comparatively small number of outlines 
which in every respect are models from a homiletic viewpoint? This might 
well be supplemented by occasional articles on the various phases of the 
art of sermonizing. After all, a preacher should, make his own sermon 
outlines after a thorough study of the text, which includes of course the 
study of the original, the context, parallel passages, and of commentaries. 
A preacher who relies altogether or to a great extent on sermon helps 
cannot do justice to his pulpit work. The congregation suffers as a result. 

Those of course who furnish sermon helps for the preacher do not in- 
tend that these should be a substitute for serious and painstaking work 
on the part of the preacher himself. We are pleased to read that the 
compiler of Doran’s Ministers’ Manual calls attention to this fact in his 
foreword. He says: “The primary purpose of this book is, as Mr. Spurgeon 
so aptly said of his Sermon Notes, ‘a little priming to stimulate the wells 
of thought.’ The book is not for one moment intended to take the place 
of any minister’s own thinking, but, on the contrary, to promote it. Every 
page aims to be a challenge to more extended study and thought. The 
whole work is intended to be germinal, suggestive, illuminative, inspira- 
tional, a stimulus to creative reflection, each section a starting-point from 
which one can build bigger thoughts and better sermons. At the same 
time it seeks to supply an expert research service of the same character 
as that enjoyed by other professions.” 

We cannot agree with the compiler of Doran’s Ministers’ Manual when 
he says: “The publication has no denominational bias, but has been pre- 
pared for interdenominational use.” Preaching should have a confessional 
character, that is, it should be distinctive of the church-body which the 
preacher represents. Preachers who make their sermons merely along the 
broad lines of so-called Fundamentalism and preach sermons which could 
well be preached in the pulpit of any Christian church denomination are 
not faithful to their calling. The preaching of a Lutheran preacher should 
be distinctively Lutheran. By avoiding the confessional character of 
preaching Doran’s Ministers’ Manual is promoting that doctrinal indif- 
ferentism of which we have so much in our day. 


While the compiler of the Manual under consideration avoids what he 
calls “denominational bias,” he does not hesitate to give such secret orders 
as the Odd-Fellows and the Freemasons a place in his book and in the 
pulpits for which his book has been written. He speaks approvingly of 
the religion of these secret societies, which, as we know, is not at all 
Christian. 

Nor can we approve the selection, as a rule, of short texts for sermons; 
for they do not furnish sufficient sermon material. The preacher who 
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preaches on short texts bases his sermon on dogmatics instead of exegesis 
or preaches his own ideas. What is a preacher going to do with such 
a text for an evening sermon as “He made as though He would go further,” 
p.110; or with such a text for a morning sermon as “Behold My hands,” 
p. 350; or with such a text for Palm Sunday as “A colt, the foal of an ass,” 
p. 143; or, instead of the glorious Easter-message, with such a text for 
Easter as, “Simon Peter said unto him, Lord, whither goest Thou? Jesus 
answered him, Whither I go thou canst not follow Me now; but thou 
shalt follow Me afterwards,” p. 152? 

It took a large amount of painstaking labor to collect the large 
variety of material for the more than 600 pages of this book; but, after 
all, it is not a book which we can recommend to Lutheran pastors. 

J. H. C. Fritz. 


Jonah. Six Meditations Broadcast over WITMJ, the Milwaukee Journal 
Station, by Pastor Philipp Lange. Published by the Lutheran Radio 
Committee, Milwaukee, Wis., 1935. 24 pages, 6X9. 


These meditations are simple, Biblical, sound, without the flashiness 
of a great deal of radio oratory, but with a genuine appeal to all listeners 
and with the application of its truths to the lives of men to-day. We most 
heartily recommend the modest pamphlet to our readers. 

P. E. KRETZMANN. 


Elementary Bible History. Second Edition. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 211 pages, 6X81%. Price, $1.00. 


This is the second edition of the Elementary Bible History, so well 
known in our circles, used in most of our schools and Sunday-schools. 
The chief change that has been made is in the formulation of the headings, 
standard headings having been supplied throughout; e.g., the heading of 
the first lesson has been changed from “How God Made All Things” to 
“The Creation. Part I.”, the second story “The Creation. Part II.” In the 
New Testament the story of the daughter of Jairus has been placed before 
the story of the young man of Nain, while the stories of the centurion 
of Capernaum and Zacchaeus have been placed in their proper chronological 
order. May God’s blessing accompany also the second edition of this 
splendid book! Tuo. LAETSCH. 


Lutheran Annual, 1936. 
Amerikanischer Kalender fuer deutsche Lutheraner auf das Jahr 
1936. — Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. Price, each 15 cts. 


It seems almost superfluous to announce these publications. For a pas- 
tor of our Synod the Annual (or Kalender) is absolutely indispensable; 
the roster of pastors and teachers, the names of the officials, the list of 
institutions of learning and of charity, the titles and the prices of the 
periodicals, the list of all the synods composing the Synodical Conference, 
Kieffer’s “Statistics of the Religious Bodies in the United States,” etc., 
ete..—a pastor must refer to them so frequently that it is difficult to 
imagine how we could get along without them. It might be well, however, 
to point out that these publications are nearly as indispensable for the 
wide-awake church-member; and it may help to make others wide awake 
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and active when they see how far-spread the great work is that their 
Synod is carrying on. The present edition again contains a list of Bible- 
lessons selected for daily reading; it fills two pages (one sheet), which 
may be cut out and placed into the Bible and used for family devotion. 

The reading-matter (twenty pages, different in the two editions) is 
interesting and instructive. 

Time and effort spent in assuring these publications a wide distribu- 
tion will pay both pastors and congregations. THEO. Hoyer. 


Amtsfalender fiir evangelifde Geiftlide 1936. In Nadfolge von Joh. Schnei= 
Der fortgefiihrt pon Paul Trofadfe. 63. Qahrgang. VWerlag von 
©. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. 258 Seiten 414X6%, gebunden. Preis: 
M. 1.80. Dazu Formularheft fiir alle amtlicen UWufszeidnungen. 80 Sei- 
ten. Preis: 30 Pf. 

Dies ift der fchon Hfter$ empfohlene, gut ausgeftattete und praftifde Wmts- 
und Tafchenfalender, der aufer dem Kalendarium und Raum fiir allerlet Notizen 
fiir jeden Tag immer auch firchen= und weltgefdhictlide Gedenftage anmerft und 
einen Gedenfipruc) nennt, der oft mit wenig Worten viel fagt, gum Beifpiel das 
Wort von Widern: Ich febe erft, wie arm id) bin, wenn ich anS Predigen gehe-; 
oder Der Sak von Hilty: ,Niemand ift wahr, als wer feine Siinde befennt”; oder 
der Gedanfe von Jean Paul: ,BVeraichtlic) ift cine Frau, die Langeweile haben 
fann, wenn fie Kinder hat.” Der Kalender ift hauptfacdhlid) fiir deutfdhe Verhalt- 
niffe eingericdtet, fann aber jehr wohl in jedem Lande gebraucht werden. 

LQ Fiirbringer. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: — 

Laughing Gods. By H. Vernor Dixon. 344 pages, 5X7%. Price, 
$2.50. 

Lifting the Latch to God’s Book House. By C.D. Wendel. 122 
pages, 5X7%. Price, $1.00. 

From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, London, and Edinburgh: — 

Prayer and the Bible. By S.D.G@ordon. 126 pages, 5X71%. Price, 

00. 


Live Coals. By Hugh Redwood. 127 pages, 5X71%. Price, $1.00. 
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